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For the Companion. 


THE BLACK BOTHY. 
A Highland Tale, by William Black. 


the subject. 


In Five CuaPTers.—Cuap. I. 


One warm and golden afternoon in August, a | 
young lad was standing at the door of a wayside 
cottage in one of the most remote and mountainous 
districts in Inverness-shire, and he was watching , 
a slow-moving cloud of dust, which, in the 
distance, told of a flock of sheep being driven 
up from the plains below, to seek, pasturage 
in those Alpine solitudes. e 

All at once he turned, and quickly went 
into the house. ‘‘Mother,” said he, “I know 
it is my uncle that is coming this time. IL 
can see the white collie. I am sure it is my 
uncle this time.” 

The woman who sat in the high-backed 
wooden chair by the empty fire-place seemed 
too ill to heed. The pale, emaciated face 
was quite listless and hopeless; and her 
hands lay idly in her lap. 

“Tt is a poor house he will find us in this 
year,” she said, without raising her head. 
“There is neither bite nor sup for him.” 

“It is not that he will be thinking of,” said 
the lad. And then he added, “You know 
well, mother, there might be both bite and 
sup if you would let me go away to Glasgow, 
to work like the othérs.” 

“T am too ill,” she said, with the excusa- 
ble petulance of an invalid. “I am too ill, 
Andrew. Ye mustna think of going away 
to Glasgow yet.” 

Andrew Ross did not stay to urge the 
point, for he was now anxiously expecting a 
new ally in the person of his uncle; and he 
thought the best thing he could do was to go 
away along the road, and meet him, and tell 
him how matters stood. There would be 
little enough time; for Donnacha Rua—that 
is,Red Duncan—was taking these sheep up to 
the wilds of Allt-nam-ba, some halt-a-dozen 
miles further on, and his visit to his sister- 
in-law in the little cottage was likely to be 
of the briefest. 

“Well, Andrew,” said the great, tall, red- 
bearded shepherd when the lad drew near, 
“and how is your mother now ?” 

“She is out of the fever,” said Andrew 
Ross, “out still she is very ill. And it is no 


wonder. The doctor says she is to have bet- 
ter food. But where are we to get better 
food? It is to Glasgow that I am thinking 


of going like the others; and then I could 
send money to my mother and Maggie. But 
my mother says no, and Maggie she begins 
to cry; and what am I to do?” 

“T was hearing they would not be wanting 
you on the hill this year,” his uncle said. 

“No, nor at the kennels either; for Big 
Murdoch bfought two or three strange lads with 
him in the spring. But this year they will want 
no gillies whatever. Did you not hear that the 
grouse round about here had all been killed 
with the disease ?” 

“Yes, I was hearing that, too.” 

“Tt is a bad thing for us, uncle. There are none 
of the gentry coming up this year; and the lodges 
are all empty—every one of them between here 
and Corrievreak—and so my mother sent away | 





to help me with the washing; it was but another | “Man 


mouth to feed.” 
“Where is wee Maggie?” he asked, to change 


“She is out herding the cow. ‘That is the last | 


| thing that belongs to us; and I suppose we will 
| have to sell that too.” 


clear that the illness from which she was recover- 
ing had left her in a state of extreme nervous de- 
pression and despair; and that she was not at all 


in a condition to face the actual and literal trou- 
bles of the hour. 

“Come, come, Christina,” the big shepherd said, 
cheerfully, ‘‘it’s no so bad as that. You'll not 
have to sell the coo, as long as Andrew here has a 
pair o’ willing hands to work wi’. You'll just 
have to make the best o’ things as ither folk have 
had to do; and the first thing is to get back a lit- 
tle o’ your strength. 

“That is what is the matter wi’ ye—a kind o° 


always sending—even a picture-book for her to 
look at. But this year there is no one at the lodge 
—no one at all; and it would be waiting many a 


day before Big Murdoch would think of doing any 
Tears began to trickle down her cheeks; it was 


one a kindness.” 

“T do not see why we should be beholden to 
Big Murdoch or to any one else, mother,” said 
Andrew Ross, quickly and proudly. ‘*Let me go 





| to Glasgow, and get a good wage. What is it here 
| even if John Malcolm were to come back and give 
mea place? For driving the woods, a shilling a 


day, and when I was at the kennels, another six | 


shillings a week; what is that? I am not afraid 
to go to Glasgow.” ; 

And here, to his amazement, his uncle inter- 
posed with a sudden and definite negative. 

“No, no, Andrew, my lad. It is no use dis- 
|tressing your mother. Wait till she is better— 


y’s the one he used to send me,” the widow- | 

| woman said; ‘‘and her ladyship too—when Mag- 
gie was ill—it was one thing or another she was 

| 

| 





numbers that it is a sin and a shame to see them, 
and to think there are sick folk in the country 
that a pot-full of hare-soup would be a kind o’ 
providence to. Ay, ay.” 

The tall and stalwart shepherd, as he stalked 
along after his flock, seemed cautious in his speech ; 
and yet there was a humorous twinkle in his eye. 

“Now, Andrew,” said he, “if a body were to 
put his hand on one or two o’ the hares—there’s 
far too many of them for the ground, and if they 





do not thin them down, there will come a murrain 
among them, as a sensible keeper would 
know —and if they were put somewhere 
where they could be found, to be taken 
down to your mother, and for her to say 
nothing, but to make use o’ them, and put 
some life into the poor woman, do ye think 
ye know of a smart lad anywhere, who 
would come up to Allt-nam-ba, and find the 
place I would tell him of, and make his 
way back in the dusk without letting Big 
Murdoch or any of them see him ?” 

Andrew Ross understood at once, and his 
eyes lit up at the prospect of this adventure. 
There were several reasons that made lim 
willing to undertake it. 

It was not only that his mother was ill, and 
that this addition to their scanty supply of 
food would be of inestimable value to her, 
but also, among other things, it would give 
him an opportunity of outwitting Big Mur- 
doch, who, succeeding to John Malcolm, had 
brought his own gillies with him, and had 
thus deprived two or three of the lads about 
there of their occupation, and who was 
known to be of such a jealous and grudging 
disposition that he would have prosecuted a 
starving cottar for picking up a stray rabbit. 

“T will come up myself,” said the lad, 
boldly, ‘‘at any time you like, and at any 
hour of the night you like.” 

“There’s better than a hare,” said the red 
shepherd, after a minute or two. “If I 
could get a fine young roebuck, that would 
be a better thing; and many’s the good meal 
you could make off one for a weakly woman. 
Sometimes there are a few roe in the woods 
at Allt-nam-ba; and what would be the 
harm to take one—when there is no one 
shooting and all the roe going away again 
before the winter? Andrew, my lad, could 
you carry a roe from Allt-nam-ba over the 
hills to your home ?” 

“Indeed, I could try,” said the other; 
“and LT should not be afraid to try. But 
how are you going to get a roe, uncle, when 
you have no gun ?” 

Red Duncan, without saying anything, 
took out a bit of string from his pocket, and 
in a second or two had fitted up, in minia- 
ture, a clear running noose. 

“Do ye see that, Andrew? All that you 
want is to know their track ; and if you have 
the line just a little below the level of the 
head—and wide enough—and well hidden among 
the young larches, in he goes, and the more he 
struggles, the faster he is.” 

“Give me the chance, and you will see whether 
I can carry the roe or not,” said voung Ross. ‘And 
|my mother she will be having her dinner every 
| day, like the Queen at Balmoral, for a week or 
fortnight after that.” 

‘Well, then, I will tell you, Andrew; but it is 
very cautious you must be, for Big Murdoch is a 


’ 





the lass that helped her with the washing. And | weakness, I can see; and I was hearing that the 


what are we to do now, if I do not go away to | doctor was recommending ye to have some better | 


Glasgow, or to Greenock? The school-master | food. You're ower white-faced, woman. There 
says I could get a good place; I have learned | will be no’ mnch chance for ye to fight the battle 
book-keeping by double entry; and now it is no | o’ the world ona pickle oatmeal; and I suppose 
use my stopping here, so long as Big Murdoch has | that is all there is in the house ?” 

the charge at Etherick-lodge.” She did not answer; and he knew he had 

He was clearly anxious to get away ; and doubt- | guessed the truth. 

less not without some hope that his uncle would | 
approve of the step; but at this moment they ar- 


rived at the cottage, and nothing further could be | 
said. 


Andrew willing to go away to Glasgow’ —— 
She shook her head. 
said, feebly. ‘Let him wait to the end. 








| wait till she is stronger; then you can see what is | hard man, and many’s the one he has summonsed 


“Well, now, Christina,” he continued, “there is 


“Not yet—not yet,” she 
It will 


The big, red-bearded shepherd posted his saga- 
cious collies so that the sheep should not stray too 
far; and then he went in-doors. “It is not the 


no be long. My days are numbered.” 


“Toots, toots, woman!” he said, impatiently. 
“Are you going to leave the bairns to fight their 


to he done.” 
He rose. ‘‘Good-by, Christina; I will be hear- 
ing of you from time to time, when any of the 


shepherds are coming up to Allt-nam-ba. And if 


any bit present—do ye understand ?—should reach 
ye from the hills—a hare or two, maybe, or some- 
thing like that—just you take them, and use them, 
and say nothing about them; and I hope by the 


. * | 
next time I see ye you'll no have such a white 


face.” 

As he was going out, he quietly touched his 
| nephew on the shoulder; and the lad understood, 
and followed. 

“Andrew, my lad,” said he, when they were 


| for taking less than a roe. Do you know the little 

| swinging bridge there is where the Allt-cr6m comes 

| down ?” 

| «Well I know it.” 

| “Very well, if you go over the bridge and cross 
a strip of bog, there is a small gully there that 

Jeads up to the moor above. Do you know it?” 

| Oh, very well.” 

“Then you know the rocks at the top of the guk 
ly, I am sure of that. Now this is Tuesday night; 
on Thursday night, the night after to-morrow, 
Andrew, you will go over the hills—I am sure you 
know the way as well as any one—keeping out of 
sight of Etherick altogether; and you will cross 


best news I have heard, Christina,” said he, sitting 


“But when things are at their worst, they maun 
mend.” 

“I do not see how they are to mend,” said this 
sickly-looking woman, in a dejected and hopeless 





be clearer. 


this year. I sent away the young lass that used ' and again?” 


way by themselves? is that like a mother? What | 
down and taking out his pipe, but not lighting it.| you have to do is to get back some of your 
strength; and then you'll be in a better state to | 
say what Andrew maun do, and your head will 
1 suppose now,” said he, regarding 
the thin, pinched face, “if Lord Etherick were at 
fashion. ‘There will he no one at Etherick-lodge | the lodge, he might be sending you a hare now 







outside, “‘I have something to say to ye—ye can 
walk along the road with me for abit. Your 
mother is ill, and I'm thinking the doctor is right ; 
she’ll no be much stronger till she gets something 


over the bridge and go up to the rocks, and not 
il the sun is about to go down. Maybe you 


| unti 
| will find something there; maybe a hare or two, 
| maybe a roe, maybe a small piece of paper telling 
better to eat than a pickle oatmeal. It’s a great | you to wait a little until it is darker. And then 
pity that his lordship’s family is nocoming up the | you will know that I am bringing something. 

year, and there'll be no shooting; and the hares | “You will hide yourself in the rocks, Andrew, 
up there on the tops just running ahout in such | so that no one will he seeing you; for if they see 
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you, they will begin to think something, and they 
may be following you, for Big Murdoch is after 
every one that comes up the glen; you will mind 
that now. You will keep away from the glen, 
back among the hills, until you come down to the 
water; and if you cross over by the stones instead 
of by the bridge, that will be better still. Do you 
think you can manage it?” } 

“Indeed, I am sure I can manage it, uncle, if 
you can manage the catching of the roe.” | 

“Maybe it will be a roe, and maybe not,” said | 
the red shepherd, “for it is a short time; but any | 
one that would be seeing your mother would be a | 
hard man if he was grudging her a roe or a hare | 
or two until the illness has left her; and I am sure 
that if his lordship was at Etherick this year, 
there would be no need for you and for me to be 
setting about this thing for ourselves, and all the | 
time afraid of Big Murdoch and the strange gil- 
lies.” 

Shortly after this Andrew Ross bade good-night 
to his uncle, and set on his return homeward, sut- 
ficiently impressed with the seriousness of what 
he had undertaken, and yet not over dismayed. 

For one thing, there were few in that neighbor- 
hood who knew it better, or were better fitted for 
an enterprise of the sort. 
course, every lonely corrie and chasm, was famil- 
iar to him; and if his uncle was not afraid to take 
the risk of snaring the roe-deer, he, on his part, 
was not going to shrink from the task of carrying 
it home across the hills. 

It is true he would rather have done that—had 
it been prudent and possible—in the daylight. 
There are many superstitions still existing in that 
part of the country; dark traditions of water- 
kelpics and other ghostly creatures that are sup- 
posed to wander away in the night-time from the 
lakes which are their proper habitation. Loch 
Etherick was known to be haunted by a black 
horse,—or an animal resembling a horse,—which, 
on more than one occasion, according to popular 





Every sinuous water- 


belief, had been encountered among the neighbor- 
ing hills; and it was across those very hills that 
young Ross had to make his way back in the 
dark. 

However, he was a sensible and shrewd-headed 
lad, and he contented himself with thinking that 
the actual labor and fatigue of carrying a roebuck 
some five or six miles would be quite enough to 
drive imaginary terrors out of his brain. And who 
could tell but that the poor widow woman, nour- 
ished by this more solid and substantial food, might 
get into a more cheerful and hopeful condition, 
and might be willing to see him start away on his 
adventurous journey to Glasgow, now that Big 
Murdoch and the grouse-disease together had de- 
prived him of occupation in his native glen ? 

Next day, while attending to the various duties 
demanded by the small patch of ground attached 
to the cottage, he also managed to rig up a piece 
of mechanism consisting of a bent piece of wood 
and a double coil of stout ‘This—whether 
his uncle should secure two or three mountain- 
hares or a roebuck—would enable him to carry 
the precious booty all the more easily across the 
hills. 

And then again the next afternoon—and not 
without some little tremor of anxicty, though 
he whistled loudly and cheerfully as long as his 
small sister Maggie was within hearing—he set 
out to kéep his tryst; and after many subtle and 
sinuous wanderings through solitary glens, along 
stony mountain slopes and by the sides of brawl- 
ing he at length reached the cairn of 
stones at the top of the gully that his uncle had 
described, and here he found himself the sole in- 
habitant of the wilderness lying all around him, 
just as the dusk of a rather cloudy and stormy 
and troubled day was about to fall over the lonely 
landscape. 





rope. 





streams, 


(To be continued.) 
er en 
REINDEER GOING DOWN HILL. 

In driving a reindeer the greatest difficulty and 
danger is while descending a steep hill. The boat- 
like sleigh, running on its keel, rushes down so 
much faster than the animal, that it is necessary 
to check it by a drag. This is usually supplied by 
the feet of the Laplander. He sits astride of the 
sleigh, with his knees bent, and uses his feet as 
rudder and drag. 

If, however, the descent is very steep, the rein- 
deer is used as a drag, being tied behind the sleigh. 
As the animal can’t bear to be pulled by the horns, 
he pulls back and tries to free himself, and thus 
retards the sleigh’s descent. 

Paul du Chaillu relates another method, adopted 
when several sleighs are in company, and the de- 
scent is so steep as to be dangerous. 


He says: 

“The sleighs were lashed together by a long and 
strong leather plaited cord, which was first secured 
to the forward part of each; then, passing along 
the middle, was made fast; after which it was at- 
tached to the next in the same manner, and so on. 

“With the exception of the leader, each reindeer 
was secured to the rear of his sleigh by a leather 
cord from the base of the horns. Almost every 
sleigh had a deer behind, and each man remained 
in his vehicle. 

“Pehr had to start the whole train, which, when 
once put in motion, would go on with great veloc- 
ity. He rode with his legs outside, turned back 
somewhat, with his feet touching the snow. Every 
man but me seated himself in the same posture, 
the feet acting as rudder and drag in the snow. I 
was not allowed to ride in that way, as they said 
my legs would surely be broken. 


“Pehl gave the signal and started his reindeer 
down the hill in a zigzag course. We flew over 
the snow. If one of the cords had broken, we 
should have been precipitated over a precipice, or 
dashed against the rocks.” 


a 
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THE FALSE FRIEND. 
Every one that flatters thee 





Is no friend in misery 
Words are easy like the wind— 
Faithful friends are hard to find. 
Every man will be thy friend 
Whilst thou hast wherewith to spend, 
But if fortune once do frown, 
Then farewell his great renown; 
They that fauned on him before 
Use his company no more. 
RICHARD BARNFIELD.—1574. 








For the Companion. 


HIDDEN TREASURE. 


“Un maurars quart d’heure,” is a common ex- | 
pression among French people, to convey an idea | 
of as much fear, or grief, or suspense, as can be 
crowded into a little space of time. The incidents | 
I am about to relate are known in the country | 
where they occurred as “Irma Dupre’s mauvais | 
quart d'heure.” 

Many of my readers are familiar with the his- | 
tory of the Acadians, and know that when driven 
from their country by the English, the largest por- 
tion of the hapless, homeless band settled in Lou- 
isiana. 

They preferred the prairies, where there was no 
trouble in clearing land, and where their cattle | 
could roam at will over the vast plains which bor- 
dered on the gulf. Calcasieu, in southwestern 
Louisiana, was settled by them, and until a few 
years back an Acadian household there was an | 
exact reproduction of Benedict Belfontaine’s, 
where 


“Fragments of song the old man sang, and carols of 
Christmas, 

Such as at home in the olden time, his fathers before him 

Sang in their Norman orchards and bright Burgundian 
vineyards, 

Close at her father’s side was the gentle Evangeline 

aK... for the loom that stood in the corner be- 
hind her.” 

In isolated corners you will not find the Acadi- 
ans more learned or less honest than their forefa- 
thers who settled on the soil in 1765. They were 
a sturdy race, quite contented with their situation, 
and opposed to innovations. 

The clumsy cart and shaggy pony standing be- 
fore Etienne Dupre’s door one fine spring morn- 
ing, would have made you smile when you com- 
pared it with modern vehicles; but Etienne him- 
self asked for no better. It had been built by his 
grandfather, and had served two generations al- 
ready. It was generally drawn by oxen, but to- 
day, for speed, they had put in the pony. 

Etienne himself—tall, dark and muscular—was 
giving his last directions to his family, while his 
wile, in a blue cotton gown, was tying a bright 
Madras kerchief on her head in lieu of a sun-bon- 
net. 

“You, Jerome, must goto Carron for the cow 
that strayed there, and, Paul, you must ask Leon 
Fusilier to take you to Breaux Bridge on his cart. 
He's going this morning, and he promised to bring 
me back a barrel of flour, but you must help him 
with it. Look here, ‘mon gars,’ none of your 
shirking work to-day !” 

“But then who stays with Irma?” the mother 
asked, as she completed her simple toilet. ‘We 
will have to stay with ‘grandmére’ to-night; per- 


>e 
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_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





haps to-morrow, too, if she is very ill, and the 
child cannot be alone.” 

“Paul will be back early,” Etienne answered ; 
‘and Irma is big enough and old enough to take 
care of herself. Are you not, petete ?” 

“Yes, papa,” answered Irma, a stout, bright- 
eyed girl of twelve. ‘*What can harm me here? 
I have Leon, too,’ patting the head of an enor- 
mous dog which crouched near her. 

“Well, chére; said her mother, ‘‘you can spin 
that cotton for the next piece of cottonade. If 
your little hands are busy, you won't have time 
to be lonely. Don’t fall in the fire, or climb up in 
the loft. You might fall down, and then"—— 

The “then” was such an awful idea that Mad. 
Etienne began to look sober. But her husband 
laughed and Irma laughed, and the good woman 
herself scrambled into the cart, ashamed of her 
own misgivings. 

But yet, a stranger would have called Etienne 
Dupre’s farm a lonely place. His nearest neigh- 
bor lived five miles off across the prairie, and his 
house was just visible. Back of the farm was a 
lake, which tradition said had been a hiding-place 
for the pirate Teche, or Black Beard; and on sev- 
eral of the large trees on the bank of the lake 
were carved rude figures, which those simple peo- 
ple regarded with superstitious awe. 

“Where is Paul?” Jerome asked, striding into 
the room with his great spurs clinking on his heels 
and the hair lariat coiled over his arm. 

‘Paul has started for Breaux Bridge,” Irma an- 
swered. “Leon Fusilier stopped for him. Did 
you want him ?” 


“Only to tell him to be sure and be back to- | 


night. You know Paul; he forgets everything, 
and he’ll never think of your being alone to-night 
I cannot drive that wild cow from Carron in one 
day; perhaps not in two. You are sure you will 
not be frightened alone here ? I would like to take 
Leon, if you can spare him.” 

Irma laughed merrily. ‘‘Bah, Jerome, you must 
be crazy' First mamma, and then you. Ts it the 


first time I have spent the day alone ? What could 
hurt me—unless T fell in the fire, or tumbled down 











from the loft, as mamma seemed to think I must 
do? I won’t go in the fire, and I won't climb in the 
loft,” and she laughed merrily. ‘Certainly, take 
Leon if you wish.” 

Jerome laughed, too, and wondered to himself 
what he meant by his foolish question. Why, 
Irma might live there alone for years, and what | 
could harm her? There were no wild animals, 


such a thing as tramps were unheard of at that | 


time and in that region, and none of the simple 
Acadian folk had ever been molested. So he rode 
off on his business feeling quite as light-hearted 
as the little sister he left behind. 

As for Irma, she was as busy as a bee. She 
washed the breakfast cups and plates, and piled 
them on a shelf in the one room which was kitch- 
en, sitting-room and bed-room combined. To be 
sure, there was a little closet shed-room, where 
the boys slept, but it was a mere corner opening 
into the back yard. 

Then she fed the chickens, turned out the cows, 
and put a large pot of sweet potatoes on to boil. I 
must not forget the coffee, for enter an Acadian 
household when you would, the cafetiére (cotfee- 
pot) was always in the chimney-corner. 


These preparations completed, Irma took her | 


seat before a basket of cotton bats and began her 
work. But the carding was soon over, and draw- 
ing to her an antiquated spinning-wheel, she be- 
gan the business of the day, singing at the very 
top of her childish, shrill voice. 

It was an old song Irma was singing, for, like 
everything in an Acadian house, old things and 
old ways had never given place to new. Look at 
Irma herself, in her blue homespun gown, full- 
skirted and short-waisted, a gay Madras handker- 
chief folded over her bosom and tied behind. Her 


hair drawn tightly from her forehead and fastened | 


in a funny little knot at the back of her head, 
large gold hoops weighing down her small ears, 
and bare feet that had probably never worn shoes 
and stockings, save on some gala day. 

Just as she sits, there sat her grandmother long 
years ago, in the same costume, without a change 
in a pleat. Those were the same cotton-cards she 
used. The treadle of that wheel was worn smooth 
by her feet, and I am sure the song Irma is sing- 
ing was the very one with which her Acadian an- 
cestress lightened her toil. 

I will give you a literal translation, for the Aca- 
dian patois would be incomprehensible to you: 

“Card and spin, card and spia, 
Busy hands hold luck within. 

If your thread is smooth and long, 
Then your cloth is fine and strong. 
If your thread is weak and rough, 
Throw away the worthless stuff. 
Spin and weave, spin and weave, 
Busy hands from morn to eve.” 





“Busy hands, truly,” said a strange voice just 
behind the child. 

She started, looked up, and saw two men who 
had entered the room. She felt no fear. Some- 
times, though rarely, strangers found their way to 
this remote place, and the simple people gave them 
of their best. Irma rose to her feet, with the 
quaint little curtsy she had been taught was man- 
ners, 

‘We can rest here, I suppose ?” one of the men 
said in very bad French, throwing himself on an 
old wooden settle. ‘We've walked a long way, 
and we're dead tired. 
little girl? I don’t know much French.” 

‘**But no, sir,” Irma answered; “I have no Eng- 
lish, only Just a word or two.” 

“A good thing,” the other man said, a dark, re- 
pulsive-looking fellow. ‘We can talk at our ease. 
Here, Felton, ask the girl where her father is; I 
don't see a man on the premises.” 

‘““My papa and mamma have gone away,” Irma 
said, in answer to Felton’s question. ‘My grand- 
mére is ill, and they will not come back to-night.” 

“But somebody's here with you?” Felton con- 
tinued. “Brother or some one? They didn't leave 
such a little scrap as you alone here, did they ?” 

Irma laughed fearlessly. ‘*What can harm me, 
monsieur ? My brother will be back to-night, and 
if not, I am not afraid. Would monsieur like a 
cup of milk and a piece of bread?” she added, 
hospitably. 

*““We would both like some,” Felton answered. 

Irma liked his looks, he had such a frank, pleas- 





|} ant face, but she shrunk from the other man, who 


seemed to have a perpetual frown on his forehead. 


While the child was getting the milk, both men | 


conversed earnestly in English. 

“This is what I call luck, Felton. Not a soul 
to watch us. These Cadiens don’t count for much 
anyhow, for they swallow everything you tell 
them, but it’s safer not to have a man about. 
Now are you sure we're at the right place ?” 

Felton pulled an old paper out of his pocket, 
and the two, bending over, studied it intently. 

“Yes, just at the south end of Lake Bourbeux. 
We've found the lake, and this is the south end. 
Ten paces east of a big sycamore tree. That’s the 
spot we shall have to search for, Andrews.” 

“There’s not a tall tree on the lake that I could 
see,” said the man addressed as Andrews. 

“Of course not. Just think how many years 
ago that was. The old pirate who gave my grand- 
father the paper was an old man when he died. 
My grandfather was a physician, and was very 
kind to him during his illness, but he said the 
man was delirious, and he had no faith in the pa- 
per—just kept it as a kind of curiosity. My father 
| thought that if there was really a treasure there, 

other pirates knew of it, and had removed it long 
ago. If I hadn't gota job here as a surveyor, I 
never should have thought of it either,” 





Can’t you talk English, | 


on this surveying tour,” Andrews answered. 


“lf 
I hadn't put you up to it, you'd never have raised 
a finger to the work. Remember, it’s share and 
share alike.” 


‘Don’t count upon it, old fellow,” said Felton, 
laughing. “It’s your confounded restlessness 
that’s brought me out of my course for nothing, 
I’m sure. As for you, Andrews, I really believe 
you'd sell your soul to Satan for a few thousand 
dollars.” 

The dark face of Andrews grew more repulsive. 
“I wish I had a chance to sell anything as worth- 


| less as my soul to any advantage. I’m sick of this 


eternal grind, grind, of poverty.” 

“Well, I think Satan would get the worst of the 
| bargain,” laughed Felton. ‘Thanks, petite,’ he 
said, as Irma set the simple repast on the table. 

“Did you ever hear of a large tree on the banks 
f the lake ?” he asked the child. 

“No, monsieur, none at all. But—tenez—there 
is a great, hollow stump where I sometimes go to 
play. It is like a house, it is so big. Papa says 
it must have been the largest tree that ever was 
seen.” 

A glance was exchanged between the two men. 
In a few moments they rose from the table. “We 
are surveyors, petite,” said Felton, “and we are 
going about our work. Do you know what sur- 
veying is ?” 
| “No, monsieur,” her bright eyes full of wonder. 

**At any rate we shall be busy unti! night. Can 
you give us a bed ?” 

No Calcasien was ever known to turn a stranger 
from the door, and Irma had been taught hospi- 
talify from the cradle. Of course the gentlemen 
could stay, and sleep in her parents’ bed; and 
Paul would be here, and he knew English a little. 

They went away, and when night came on with- 
out Paul, Irma began to be very uneasy; not for 
herself, but for her brother, who was rather given 
to cards and whiskey. 

It was nearly nine o'clock when the two men 
came back, covered with mud, and took their seats 
by the fire. They did not say much to Irma, and 
she noticed they talked in an excited manner 
to each other. They had taken with them that 
morning a couple of sacks, and Irma noticed that 
they laid these sacks very carefully near the door, 
and that they seemed heavy. 

‘*‘Where’s your brother ?” suddenly asked Fel- 
ton. 

‘He hasn't come. 
have happened.” 

Watching the men, Irma thought the dark one 
must look like ‘*Papa Sangsue,” an Acadian ogre. 
For the first time in her little life, a human being 
scared her; and then it was such weary watching 
for Paul! 

When the old clock on the mante! struck eleven, 
Felton turned to her and said, ‘‘You'’d better go 
to bed, little one. Your brother will hardly come 
to-night, and it’s too late for you to be up. My 
friend and I don’t care about going to bed. We'll 
sit up and wait for your brother.” 

Irma obeyed, going into the shed-room, and 
closing the door between her and her guests. She 
had no fear of them, but after she had said her 
prayers and jumped into bed, she laid awake a 
long time listening to their raised voices, for they 
were evidently quarrelling. She fell into a troubled 
sleep from which she was suddenly roused by their 
furious tones. 

“It's exacting too much,” Felton’s voice said. 
“T never really promised you half the treasure.’ It 
was only my generosity which gave you any por- 
tion of it. You ought to be thankful for a third, 
and you'll be well off at that. I’m not going to be 
bullied by you; if you had only behaved yourself, 
you would have fared better.” 

“And who found the place? and who dragged 
your lazy carcass to it?’ the other cried. “You 
didn’t believe in it, and I did. I’m going to get 
my rights, by fair means or foul.” 

“There’s no rights about it. Better take what 
| you can get, or you'll get nothing.” 

Irma did not understand a word they said, but 
she was terrified at the quarrel. She slipped out 
| of bed, and putting her eyes to a large crack in the 
| partition-boards, looked through. Andrews seemed 
| to quiet down suddenly, and strangely, but Irma 
thought that he looked more wicked than ever. 
He laughed in a queer way as he said,— 
| Well, don’t let’s quarrel. I'll bring the bags, 
and we'll count the coin. You can give me what 
you think is just.” 

He brought one bag, and emptied its contents 
|on the table. Felton bent over it, and was in the 
| same position as Andrews came up behind him 
| with the other bag. Then Irma saw that he held 
| in his right hand a heavy stick. Quick as a flash 
| he raised it with a jerk and struck his companion 

on the head. She heard a deep groan, and saw 
Felton fall to the floor. She saw no more, for in 
the twinkling of an eye she rushed through the 
back door into the yard, and in a few minutes was 
flying wildly and aimlessly over the prairie. 

The moon shone faintly, and she felt sure the 
murderer would see her from the house and follow. 
Panic-stricken as she was, she had her senses suffi- 
ciently to seek the high grass near the marsh, 
which came nearly over her head, and made her 
way slowly through it. To her it seemed she was 
hours before she reached a cross-road which led 
to a neighhor’s. Then she flew like the wind, tak- 
ing every bush for a pursuer, and crying to the 
saints and Virgin to help her. 

Surely that was the creak of a cart coming down 
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the road. Still flying, she almost fell against the 
tired oxen that were creeping along. 

“The Holy Saints! what is that?” She knew it | 
was Paul’s voice, and in a minute she was in his | 
arms, sobbing out her terrible tale. 

He and his friend carried her to a neighbor's, 
and arming themselves, they hurried to the house. 


There they found Felton, not dead, though se- q 


verely wounded. The neighbors, who were all 
roused, scattered through the prairie in search of 
the criminal. His ill-gotten gains had impeded 
his flight, and before sunrise he was lodged in jail | 
and the money returned to the wounded man— | 
who, as its finder, was supposed to have the only | 
legal right to it. | 

Felton was a long time confined to Dupre’s cot- | 
tage, and the goodness of the people, and Irma’s | 
kindly ministrations, made a profound impression | 
on him. He did not make them wealthy, as a fic- 
titious story would have done, for his treasure was 
not very considerable, but he charged himself 
with Irma’s education, and she did credit to his 
kindness. 

She married a planter on the Mississippi, and 





her little children often say to her, ‘‘Come, mam- | 


ma, tell us the story of your ‘mauvais quart 


@heure.’” 
—— 


WELL PLEASED. 
I feign not friendship where I hate; 


about so mere atrifle! They were willing enough to 
pay for the wood. 

“Esta bien,” said Brett, with difficulty retaining a 
grave face (All right). “Quanto ?’? (How much?) 

But their faces lengthened when they heard the 
man’s demand. To their amazement, he exclaimed, 
pompously ,— 

** Dos cientos pesos !” (‘Two hundred dollars!) 

They could not believe it. ‘You want ¢wo dollars?” 
said Forney. 

“No, senores; I want two hundred dollars, and two 
hundred I will have!” cried the Mexican, most emphat- 
ically; and at the same moment he made a sign to bis 
peons, who closed round the two Americans, carbines 
in hand. 

Our friends hardly knew what turn to give the af- 
fair. The demand was outrageous. They had hardly 
that amount of money by them. To resist by force of 


arms, in that remote spot, was out of the question. 


Not a little disturbed, they attempted to remonstrate 
with the fellow; but their indignant objections were 
met by a general cocking of guns on the part of the 
peons, who evidently waited but a nod from their mas- 
ter to shoot. 

“Will you pay me?” was the peremptory question 
of their captor. 

“We cannot,” Brett replied. 

“Come along with me, then,” was the next equally 
peremptory requisition; and making a virtue of neces- 
sity, our two friends went along as bidden. 

They walked about three miles, when they came to 

| arancho upon a hacienda (estate) of which their cap- 
| tor was apparently the proprietor. The buildings 


I faun not on the great in show; 


| the same in the United States as in Mexico, he was | who kee 
| 
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Our two frieuds were not accustomed to gambling. | Instead of going buck to their camp, they made a 
They declined to play at three-card monte, or roulette, | rapid trip to the village of Zumal that night, travelling 
and were not inclined to dwell upon the subject of bet- | eighteen or twenty miles in about seven hours. And 
ting with the bolas. They found, however, that noth- | they have not yet thought it best to go back to “de- 
ing else would interest the Mexican; and they were | nounce” their mine. 

finally led into several peculiar wagers with him, in | 
which Yankee shrewdness was curiously matched | 
against Mexican trickery. 

It may not be known to all readers, that every Mexi- 
can is named from the Saint in the Catholic calender 
| whose day chances to be his birthday. For example, By a Gentleman of the Jury, 
if a boy is born on the 17th of January, he is named | New England expects every man to earn his salary. 
Antonio, that being the day of the Saint of that name. | In idler lands, courts open at ten or eleven o’clock and 
So that if you hear a Mexican lad addressed as Antonio, | adjourn at three or four. In this country the session 
you may know that his birthday is the 17th of January. | generally lasts from nine to five, with an interval of an 

Brett had incidentally learned this usage since he | hour for dinner, and the judge is fortunate if he is not 
came to Mexico, but Forney knew nothing of it. | summoned to the court-room at half-past eight to nat- 
| .As they talked, the Mexican asked them their names, | uralize a batch of new citizens. This is severe upon 
and they showed him their sirnames in their passports | 


we a oe the judge, whose duties know no pause. Everybody 
—merely pointing them out to him, but not allowing | else has asubstitute, an assistant, a deputy. The sheriff 
him to see anything else. } 


| may come, the crier may go; the jury alternates; but 
He then asked whether their ages and the dates of | the judge goes on all day. 
their births were set down in the passports. They I was not long since drawn upon the jury in one of 
told him they were. He then turned to Forney and | the inland cities of Massachusetts. People often try 
| said,— to escape jury duty; but my advice is, when you are 
“I bet you dollar to dollar [aposto peso & peso], that | drawn serve without*trying to be excused, for you will 
I can guess your birthday.” learn a great many curious things, see a great many 
It came out afterwards, through the peons, that, in | curious people, and get an experience of lasting value. 
their flurry when they paid the two hundred dollars,| Among other things, you will have au opportunity 
they had unwittingly dropped an old envelope with | of inspecting a wonderful machine—the court itself— 
Forney’s name—Gerald S.—on it. The Mexican had | an awful, slowly-revolving mill for grinding out 
picked it up, and supposing that christening usage was | TRuTH, the parts of which are various oflicial men, 
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DAYS IN A CRIMINAL COURT. 
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p moving on like the parts of a steam-cngine, 





I prize, i praise a mean estate— 
Neither too lofty nor too low; 

This. this, is all my choice, my cheer— 

Amid content, a conscience clear. 


JOSHUA SYLVESTER. 
————+or-—__ ——_ 


For the Companion. 


n 
DANOS. 
A Mexican Adventure. 

The one great need of Mexico is coal,—needed the 
more because she has so little wood. Especially does 
she need it for the development of her silver mines 
and for the operation of her railroads, which are now 
stripping the country of the scanty forests that still re- 
main,—burning the wood of the mesquite scrub, or 
pine, brought from the higher slopes of the Cordil- 
leras 

Mexico suffers from lack of forests and the moisture 
which they draw and retain. The entire plateau is 
parched by drouth. In the time of the Aztec Empire, 
three hundred and seventy years ago, the country was 
clad with grand old woods, even tothe mountain-tops. 

Irrigation was not then needed. Now nothing can 
be raised without it. The reason of this change is that 
the Spanish conquerors ignorantly felled and burned 
off the forests—that their “New Spain” might resem- 
ble Old Spain, it is said. 

Geologists and mineralogists do not speak encourag- 
ingly of the prospects of finding coal in Mexico. Still 
it may be that future researches will show that she has 
an ample supply safely packed away beneath the strata 
of some, or all, of her States. 

Two acquaintances of the writer—amateur geolo- 
gists and mining engineers—have of late been peering 
about certain portions of the great plateau, hoping 
to find indications of the much-needed “black dia- 
monds” of industry; and on one of their prospecting 
trips in the State of Durango, they had an experience 
which throws a peculiar light on the character of same 
of our “neighbors” in our Sister Republic. 

Ata place among the mountains, on what, to all ap- 
pearances, seemed to be nobody’s land, so craggy and 
well-nigh inaccessible was the locality, they discovered 
avery promising fissure vein of silver ore, which they 
determined to “locate,’’ or “denounce,” as the phrase 
is in Mexico, under the very liberal mining law of the 
country. 

A mining claim may be made, regardless of any 
prior ownership of the land, by any one; and by the 
payment of a very small annual fee, it remains the 


| were surrounded by a high wall, or corrad, of adobes. | 





property of the discoverer. 
For stakes to indicate the bearings, and for fuel for 


their camp-fire that afternoon, they had the two Mexi- | 


can boys who carried their luggage, etc., fell two small 
ash trees, which stood in the bed of the ravine below 
their “‘lead.””. ‘These were crooked, gnarled little sap- 
lings, not more than four or five inches in diameter, and 
of no value. There were scores of others just like 
them along the ravine, where the young men made 
their camp for the night. 

Just at sunset an Indian laborer passed down the ra- 
vine, carrying a large yarra of zarzamoras (blackber- 
ries) on his head. 

Mr. Forney—one of the two Americans—spoke to the 
Indian, and asked him to sell some of the zarzamoras. 

The man stood ata distance, and would neither re- 
ply nor come to their fire. After observing them for 
some moments, he went on. 

His manner gave them some uneasiness; and one or 


the other of them kept awake to watch, lest the fellow | 


might return after dark with a party to rob them. 

The night passed without incident, however; but as 
they were taking coffee the next morning, they saw a 
large party of men coming up the ravine ou horseback. 
It was headed by a well-mounted Mexican, in short 
black jacket, silver-trimmed pantaloons and a richly- 
ornamented sombrero. Behind him came twelve or 
fifteen cotton-clad peons (Indian laborers), all armed 
with carbines and pistols, or knives. 

“Well! well!” exclaimed Forney. ‘Here comes a 
whole Mexican army. We are taken, I guess.” 

Mr. Brett—the other American—stepped forward to 
meet them, and said, in Spanish,— 

“Buenos dias, senor !”” (Good-morning, sir!) “What 
can we do for you?” 

Instead of returning the salutation, as most Mexi- 
cans politely do, whatever their errand, the man point- 
ed angrily to the stumps and brush of the two trees, 
and began a long, loud tirade, which the peons cho- 
rused with confirmatory grunts. 

Our two countrymen knew enough Spanish to un- 
derstand some portion of what the Mexican was say- 
ing; and they readily recognized the words arboles 
(trees), corta (cut), and daftos (damages). 

It was plain that their handsomely-dressed visitant 
felt aggrieved, and was demanding damages for the two 
little ash trees. The two Americans could hardly keep 
from laughing. Such a cavalcade and such a fuss 








ready to lay his wager on that. 


A MEXICAN ADVENTURE. 


When they had entered within the inclosure, the 
Mexican repeated his demand for two hundred dollars. 
They told him they could not pay it. 

“Very well,”’ was the response. “You will stay with 
me till you do.”” Whereupon he ordered them into 
one of the low stone buildings with barred windows. 

The idea of being shut up as prisoners in sucha 
hole was so repugnant to both, that after consulting 
together, they determined to pay the two hundred do.- 
lars and trust to fortune to get out of the country. 

They accordingly handed over the money,—though 
they had barely eight dollars left,—and were allowed 
to depart without further plucking. Indeed, the Mex- 


the game, and saw the mistake the fellow bad fallen 
into. He nodded to Forney to take it up. 

Accordingly, Forney said, “‘Cincuenta pesos” (fifty 
dollars), unhesitatingly, and not having the money, he 
took off his watch and laid it on the table. 

The Mexican glanced at the watch, and opening a 
drawer, took out fifty silver dollars and laid them be- 
side it. 

“Very good,” said he. ‘‘You were born on the 30th 
of September.” 

Without a word, Forney opened his passport and 





ican’s success put him in such good humor that, after 
the customary formula of Spanish politeness, he asked 


them to come again to visit him, saying that his house | 


and all in it was theirs. 

On their part, they would not allow him the satisfac- 
tion of observing their chagrin, and they very cour- 
teously and good-humoredly bade him good-day and 
adios (good-by). 

They went back to their camp and looked at their 


two-hundred-dollar stakes—as philosophically as they | 


could. But whatever view they took of the matter, 


| the fact was before them that they were in the midst | 


of a foreign country with no money, or only eight dol- 


lars, and two hired Indians on their hands to whom | 


they already owed twenty dollars. 

Under such circumstances the reader will perhaps 
excuse Mr. Brett for summing up their financial condi 
| tion in the one characteristic Western term, “Busted.” 
| To which Forney responded, ‘‘Busted—clean open!” 


*““What do you say?” Brett questioned. 
be done?” 

“Tt’s too bad to let that fellow get away with all that 
money,” said Forney. 

“True,” said Brett; “but how can we help it?” 

“T can’t say yet,” replied Forney. 
back to his place, by-and-by, and tell him we want 
some dinner. He invited us, you know, and he cannot 
well refuse us, now that he has got allourmoney. We 
will eat with him, talk to him, and draw him out, one 
way and another, and may get some hold on him.” 


rancho, with their two peons, and as politely and non- 
chalantly as possible, asked the proprietor for some- 
thing to eat. 
| comed them with a grave courtesy, and at once asked 
them to dine with him. 

| At dinner our two countrymen tried him on various 
| subjects. First they told him of the mine they had 
discovered on his estate, and tried to get him in as a 
partner, to work it with them. Then they offered him 
a contract which they had the refusal of, for ‘‘ties’’ for 
the proposed new line of railroad through the State, 
and proposed other schemes. 

But their host only shrugged his shoulders in the pe- 
culiar style of his people. ‘I do not care for it,” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
) 


He did not care for anything of the sort; but he pro- | 


duced a pack of cards, and the peons brought in a row- 
lette stand, and another game of bolas, or balls, for 
guessing and betting. They saw that the only thing 
to interest their host was some gambling operation. 





“What's to | 


“But let’s go | 


Accordingly, towards evening, they went back to the | 


He seemed a little surprised, but wel- | 


| showed the actual date—July 13th. 

| ‘The Mexican looked astonished; but seeing that he 
| had lost, indisputably, he pushed the silver across very 
courteously. Being an acute fellow, too, he at once 
jumped to two conclusions,—that custom was not the 
same in the United States, and that these two Ameri- 
cans probably did not know the Mexican usage. But 
to be sure, he presently asked, innocently enough, ‘‘Do 
you know my given name?” 


gave no indication of understanding the drift of the 
question. 

But Brett had heard one of the women in the rancho 
address the Mexican as Benito when they were there 
| in the morning. 
quick effort of memory he placed the day, from con 


| necting it with the birthday of Juarez, the Mexican | 


| statesman. But Forney remained quite in the dark. 

Perceiving Forney’s unmistakably blank and inno- 
cent face, the Mexican said, “I lost. Bueno. 
bet you four [cuatro] to one you cannot guess my 
birthday.” 

Again Brett gave the nod, and Forney, after a mo- 
ment of discreet doubt, said,— 

“Done,” and put down the fifty dollars which he had 
just won. 

* Bueno!” exclaimed their host, who was beginning 
to get excited. Not having two hundred in the table- 
| drawer, he went to a chest at the other side of the room 
for the balance. Meantime Brett scribbled a date on 
the table under his hand with his pencil, on which For- 
ney’s cye presumably fell; for as soon as the cash was 
| piled, he said, quietly,— 

* Viente y uno de Marzo” (March 21st). 

The Mexican jumped from his chair and made a half- 
| movement to seize the silver. ‘No! no!’ he shouted. 
| But several of the peons standing around, all vastly 
| interested in the play, had unwittingly cried out, 
“Bueno! Si! Si!” (Right! Yes! yes!). 

Seeing it was useless to deny it, the baffled gamester 
sat down. ‘Excuse me,” he said; ‘‘you are right.” 

Forney lost no time in putting the cash in his pocket; 
and the two soon took leave—not just liking the uneasy 
manner in which the eye of their host burned and 
roved about. By this time it was late in the evening. 


Forney was staggered; he was sure the Mexican had | 
not seen the date in the passports. But Brett guessed | reine have been robbed, to poor Chinamen who 


“No,” said Forney, which was quite true; and he | 


Again he divined the game; and by a} 


But 1 | 


“Old fellow, this is the worst job T ever helped put 


each contributing to the final result by a necessity 
which he cannot resist. 

It is half-past eight in the morning, and the doors 
of the court-room are open. ‘The spacious and solidly- 
furnished apartment is warm, clean and light. Spec- 
tators—the least important portion of the apparatus— 
begin to arrive. 

Yonder isa crouching bundle of shawl and bonnet 
in a corner of along seat. It is a mother whose son is 
going to be tried for highway robbery. Near her is the 
brazen sneak with whom he divided his plunder. 

In the middle of the room, just behind the bar, is that 
fearful object, the Dock, which is merely a long pew 
capable of seating eight or ten persons, with iron bars 
around it, extending above the heads of the occupants. 

It is empty as yet, but the seats behind it fill fast 
with a kind of people so plainly marked by nature and 
habit, that one who had never seen a court-room be- 
fore would know that they were of the criminal class. 
He would find himself repeating, as he looked into 
their countenances, the thieves’ word, pals. 

Such indeed they were. Every day the same seats 
were filled with men and boys bearing the same ex- 
pression of mingled triviality and recklessness, empha- 
sized by rum and tobacco. All of them were young, 
and most of them very young, from fifteen to twenty- 
five years of age. 

There are generally a considerable number of women 
in attendance, and they sit by themselycs on one side. 

On the other side of the court-room there gathers 
~another sort of a crowd, composed of the witnesses, 
the accusers, the men whose property has been stolen, 
whose names have been forged, whose heads have been 
broken. 

These are of all sorts and conditions; of all colors 
and nations, from respectable fathers of families whose 


nave been held by the tail while their pockets were 
picked. 

Here, too, are the policemen who have seen many of 
these things done, and to whom prisoners in weak mo: 
ments have blabbed their fatal secrets. 

There is a noise of many footsteps without at the 
back of the room. A door opens, an officer enters. 

He is followed by eight men ina string, one behind 
| the other. We do not need to ask who they are, for 
| they are handcuffed together, and the whole assembly 
gazes upon them as though fascinated. 

They file into the Dock and take their seats, the door 
shuts with the click of a spring-lock, and constables 
quickly remove the handcuffs and gather them into a 
rattling bunch. 

Look at that row of men! All of them but one are 
young, and all of them but that one appear much at 
their ease. The single exception is an elderly man of 
large frame and large, pale, worn face, so intensely se- 
| rious that he might have sat fora prophet, haggard 
with long brooding over the sins of his people. 
| He proved to be a poor old drunkard, accused of an 
| offence unconsciously committed, more ridiculous than 

criminal. 





So deceptive are appearances, even in a 
prisoners’ dock. 

The only professional criminals present—genuine 
jail-birds, men who had no other scheme of life than 
to prey upon the industrious members of the commun- 
| ity—were two rather good-looking young men, well- 
| dressed, clean-shaven, with oil upon their hair, and 
long mustaches which had been imperfectly taught to 
curl. 
| All wore a sinister expression except these two, who 
| were hopelessly depraved. This curious fact was due 
probably to the effect which habitual drinking has upon 
the countenance, these two professional thieves being 
the only men in the dock who were not hard drinkers. 
| Prisoners generally have upon their countenances a 
certain stamp of inferiority, and that stamp is the rec- 
ord of a truth, for there is no such thing in nature asa 
rogue who is not also inferior in the qualities that dig- 
nify manhood. Villany in all its forms is a proof and 
confession of incapacity. 

While we have been looking at these ill-starred men 
in and behind the dock, other personages have taken 
their places, each of whom has his part in the pro- 
ceedings. 

There is the sheriff to hold the prisoners fast, and it 
| is a pleasure to see him at his elevated desk at the side 
of the room, clad in an elegant suit of blue clothes with 
peculiar gilt buttons, one of the few relics that remain 
to us of the time when every individual wore the cos- 
| tume of his vocation and office. 

It is the sheriff who raps for order when a too-fluent 
| witness excites the laughter of the crowd, and it was 
| his deputies who put the handcuffs on the prisoners. 

| On the opposite side of the room at another elevated 








up!” exclaimed Brett, as soon as they were outside in | desk sits the crier, who proclaims and announces the 


the dark. “But he drove us to it. Now let’s get away 


from here before we are robbed again, or possibly | 


| worse.”’ 


opening and eclqgsing of the court. 
Beneath the judgment seat, at a capacious desk, well- 
| covered with documents, many of direful import to the 
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prisoners, sits the Clerk of the Court,—a dignified 
and important personage,—who records whatever 
is done by the court, and without whose attesta- 
tion no sentence is valid. 

The hour of nine has struck, and all is in readi- 
ness. ‘The bar is filled with jurymen waiting to 
be calied. A door behind the bench opens; an 
officer bearing a staff enters; a voice cries, ‘‘His 
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mitted. This is not true of forgery, cheating, | fort. For several hours they remained and talked | to the iron-work, and not to the stone piers and 


bank-breaking, pocket-picking, shop-lifting, adul- 
tery, bigamy, passing counterfeit money, etc. 

As I left the court-room for the last time, I said 
to myself,— 

“If I were the law-maker of a country, I would 
adapt the laws to the facts. I would pass over the 
assault committed by a drunken man, and arraign 
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DAYS IN A CRIMINAL 


Honor the Judge; 
tors, prisoners, officers, Jurors, rise and stand while | 
the judge advances to the front, and makes his bow 

In accordance with ancient New England usage, 
a clergyman of the town opens the proceedings, l 
upon the first day of cach term, with prayer, and in 
accordance with another usage, brought across the 
sea, he is compensated for his services by a fee. | 

The two juries are then called off, and take their | 
places, twelve jurymen on each side of the judge, 
so that as soon as one jury has gone to its room 
to consider its verdict, another trial can begin with-% 
out the loss of a moment, for, as before intimated, 
a court is an expensive machine, and New Eng- 
land expects it to act accordingly. 

To the inexperienced juror the scene now pre- 
sented is one of singular interest. The two ex- 
tremes of society are face to face. On the one 
hand, there is the bench, the bar, the officers of 
the court, the juries, many of the witnesses to 
represent the civilization of the community in 
its highest manifestations; gentlemen 
well-dressed, well-mannered, tranquil and accus- 
tomed to use that portion of the English language 
which is found in books and taught in schools. 


some of 


On the other hand, behind the bar, row above 
row, sits represented the Criminal Class, ignorant, 
slovenly, anxious and reckless; as different from 
the other occupants of the court-room as though 
they belonged to a different species. 

The two classes do not always readily under- 








stand each other’s language. 

“Did you ever see the prisoner prior to that 
morning ?” | 

The witness, himself of the criminal class, at- 
taches no meaning whatever to this question, be- 
canse the word prior is not in his language. 

“I mean,” explains the lawyer, ‘‘did you ever 


”” 


see him previously | 

He understands this still less. Then the judge, | 
seeing what is the matter, uses the simple word | 
before. 

“Light beams in the stolid countenance, and the 
question is promptly answered. But the specta- | 
tors, on their part, understand the thieves as im- f 





perfectly. 

“What did you do with the watch ?” 

“T shoved it up.” 

This is thieves’ 
shove being evidently a favorite with them. 
be put into prison is to “get shoved.” 

“Who paid for the drinks that night?” was a 
lawyer’s question. 

“Sometimes I shouted, and sometimes he did.” 
He meant treated. 


lingo for pawning, the’ word 
To 


COURT. 


and dangerous offence, of getting drunk. 

“Instead of passing laws which cannot be en- 
forced, against acts which are not necessarily 
criminal, 1 would hold every citizen responsible 
for his sobriety, and make intoxication as flagrant 
a crime in law as it is in fact.” 

JAMES PARTON. 
———__+or———_ 
ANGER, 
The wildest ills that darken life 
Are rapture to the bosom’s strife; 
The tempest in its blackest form 
Is beauty to the bosom’s storm; 
The ocean, lashed to fury loud, 
Its high wave ingling with the cloud, 
Is peaceful, sweet serenity, 
To anger’s dark and stormy sea. 
JAMES W. EASTBURN,. 
—_—_-— - +O 
MEN OF TACT. 

A lawyer in large practice once asserted that 
lawyers in the higher walks of their profession 
were distinguished as peace-makers. To substan- 
tiate his assertion, he said that he had settled 
more cases in his office, during the year, than had 
been tried in the Supreme Court of the State, with- 
in the same period. 

That lawyer was noted for his tact. His habit 
was to bring the disputants into a private confer- 
ence over which he presided as a mutual friend 
The result usually was that both parties came to a 
settlement, without going to law. 

The late Thurlow Weed was also noted for his 
tact in managing men. He never debated with a 
person whom he wished to win. He would let him 
talk, argue, and assert. Occasionally Mr. Weed 
would make a suggestion or start an objection, 
but in such a modest way as not to alarm the per- 
son's pride nor to put him in a hostile attitude 
The conference usually ended in the person adopt- 
ing Mr. Weed’s view of the matter, while thinking 
that he himself had been the influential, instead 
of the influenced, party. 

Strategy is tact applied to war. A General who 
wins a victory by a battle when he could have con- 
quered by strategy is looked upon as a butcher by 
his profession, though the unthinking rabble may 
shout for him as a hero. 

While John Lawrence was Commissioner of 
the Trans-Sutlej States in India, news was brought 
him that three hundred Sikhs, the best warriors 
of the country, had manned the hill fortress of 
Kote-Kangra and raised the standard of rebellion 











| over the matter. 


‘They were quiet, courteous, but 


| determined. 


at which all present, specta- | him for the real and great crime, the dastardly | 


| These statistics will perhaps enable the reader to ni 


| 
| 
| 


At last, they rose to make their salaam of de- 
parture, when John Lawrence, with his usual 
tact, determined to see if a moral impression might 
not be made upon them. He suggested that they 
should remain over night and see the guns at day- 
break ascend the hill. They agreed, but with a 
gesture indicating that they did not believe that 
even the English would haul heavy guns up that 
steep hill. 

At four o’clock in the morning the incredulous 
Sikhs were awakened by loud cheering. They 
rushed from their beds thinking the garrison had 
made a sally, But what was their astonishment, 
when they saw two large elephants slowly pull- 
ing, tandem-fashion, a heavy gun, while a third 
pushed it from behind! 

They stood amazed, as gun after gun was hauled 
and pushed up the narrow pathway, and by the 
help of hundreds of sepoys, safely rounded past 
the sharp corners which seemed to make further 
progress impossible. 

The Sikh graybeards looked, but said not a 
word. When the last gun had been put into posi- 
tion on the plateau which commanded the fort, 
they took their departure. In an hour the white 
flag was raised by the garrison. Man by man 
they defiled out, threw down their arms, and left 
for their homes. A bloodless victory was thus 
won by the tact of a canny Scotch-[rishman, who 
knew human nature. 

————_+o+—_-—___ 
For the Companion. 
A CHILD’S GRAVE. 
O sorrowing one who plantest flowers 
On childhood’s precious mound, 


And treadest here in quiet hours 
The dear but mournful ground,— 
Look up in hope—in yon bright land 
These tokens sweet shall glow, 
Nor doubt the impress of thy hand 
Thy little one shall know. 
GEORGE H. COOMER. 


— +O 
THE “STANDARD” DOLLAR. 

We propose to present in the following article 
some interesting figures relating to the standard 
silver dollar now in use in this country. A move- 
ment to stop its manufacture, which has been go- 
ing on almost ever since this coin was restored to 
the currency, now seems to be gaining strength. 


decide whether or not the agitation is a wise one 

The act authorizing the standard dollar was 
passed by Congress February 28, 1878, over the 
veto of President Hayes. Since then, up to the 
end of the last fiscal year, June 30, 1883, there had 
been coined 147,255,399 standard silver dollars 


abutments. 
| The Government gives storage to more than 

four thousand tons of silver dollars. If these dol- 
lars were placed on the ground so as to touch each 
other, they would cover a little more than forty 
acres,—or a tract of land a quarter of a mile long 
and the same distance wide. 

if these nearly one hundred and twelve million 
silver dollars were laid in a single straight line, 
they would stretch away more than twenty-six 
hundred and fifty miles. There would be enough 
of them to cover both rails of a track reaching 
from Boston to St. Louis. 

It is believed by a great many people that this 
enormous stock of silver is a danger to our cur- 

|rency. That is a question which we are precluded 
| from discussing. But it can be said that with so 
| much silver on hand unused, it requires a very 
| strong argument to show why more of it should 
be coined. 
—+or— 
UNPROTECTED GIRLS. 

A tragedy which occurred not very long since in one 
of our largest States, was proclaimed throughout the 
| country in every daily paper. A young girl, beautiful 
' and attractive, became the belle of her native village. 
Every evening, it is said, she received young people at 
her home without supervision of any sort from her 
parents. One of these visitors, a young man to whom 
she had become engaged, wrote to her father accusing 
her of the grossest conduct, and when the father sought 
him to demand a retraction, the traducer shot him 
dead. 

The murderer was suffered to escape. Six months 
later, the brother of the girl avenged his father’s death 
and his sister’s dishonor by shooting him through the 
heart. 

It is believed that the girl into whose happy young 
life these horrors crowded, was innocent. Her priuci- 
pal fault was that she placed herself in the power of a 
| man who was without truth or honor. 

The key to this terrible story lies in a too lax system 
of social life. Among the more exclusive classes in 
American cities, it is no longer customary for a young 

| girl to invite or to receive the visits of gentlemen, with- 
| out the approval and presence of her mother or of 
| some other matron. A young man is not expected to 
bring bis friend to call at a house where there are un- 
married daughters, without first asking permixsion of 
their mother, who is held to be the proper judge as to 
whether the acquaintance is desirable or not. She re- 
| mains in the drawing-room during the evening when 
| her daughters receive their friends, and also accompa- 
es her daughters to every place of amusement. 
But in many families, both in our cities and inland 
| towns, theconduct of the young people is governed 
| by very different rules. A girl of seventeen gives 
| parties, receives gentlemen at her home, goes out 
| driving and walking alone with them, and finally en- 
gages herself to some young man without even con- 
| sulting her parents, or asking their approval. 





| Eight and a half millions of these dollars were | It is probable that the girl who is so carefully pro- 
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coined during the last four months of the fiscal 
year 1877-78, since which time an average of about 
twenty-seven and three-quarters millions have 
been coined annually. 

On the first day of July of this year, there 
were in the U S. Treasury vaults 111,914,019 of 
these dollars. Consequently there were in circu- 
lation, in bank or in private boards, only 35,341,- 
380 of thent. ‘To show the proportion we may say 
that of every one hundred silver dollars coined, 
twenty four were out of, and seventy-six in, the 
Treasury. 

It might he said, then, that at the rate of ab- 
sorption of silver dollars by the public, we have ¢ 
stock in the Treasury vaults sufficient to last rath- 
er more than three times as long as the coinage 
has been going on; and three times five and one- 
third years is sixteen years. By this rule we al- 
ready have enough silver dollars to last until June 
in the year 1899. 

But in a certain sense, the representatives of 
most of the silver dollars on hand are in circula- 
tion. The Government issues silver certificates 
which acknowledge the deposit of silver dollars. 
The dollars must therefore be held to redeem the 
certificates. There were outstanding on the 30th 
of June $72,620,686 of these certificates. 

If we subtract this amount from the amount of 
silver dollars on hand, we shall find that it leaves 











$39,293,333, which was the sum in silver dollars | 


actually owned by the Government. 

These are the figures which show the grand re- 
sult of five years’ coinage. It is instructive, how- 
ever, to see what was the result of last year’s op- 
erations. The facts are these. 

The coinage for the year 1882-83 was 28,111,119 
standard dollars. Of these, 24,390,337 went into 
the Treasury vaults and stayed there, and 3,720,- 


Their leader bad sent out the defiant words that | 782, or less than one-seventh of the whole, were 
he would not surrender the keys of the fort unless | added to the circulation. During the same time a little office in a quiet side street of Philadelphia. be- 


the “Lion of the Punjab,” the Sikh's hero, Runjeet | the net issue of silver certificates increased $6 
returned from the dead and de- | 976. 


Sing himself, 





manded them of him. 


After sitting in court a few days, the inexperi- 
The fort was a small Gibraltar. 


enced juryman comes to the conclusion that, al- 
though the offences tried bear many names, such 


It stood on a! 
precipitous and isolated rock four hundred feet | 
high, which was connected with the main range ved 
hills by a narrow ridge, twenty yards wide. This | 
neck was defended by strong walls. A winding | 
passage through seven gateways gave the only ac- 
cess to the fort. 

The English, by extraordinary exertions and 
skill, had brought heavy guns to their camp at the 
foot of the hills on which the fort was situated. 





as burglary, highway-robbery, larceny, assault- 
and-battery, and others, there is, after all, only | 
one crime committed in the United States. 

Usually, before a trial has proceeded ten minutes, 
you will hear the name of this crime announced, | 
as thus: 

“I had been drinking hard the night before.” 

“We had been on a@ spree for three days.” 

“The man appeared to have been drinking.” 

“1 was too drunk to know what I was doing.” | three graybeards came out of the fort to the Eng- 

Some such expression is pretty sure to be heard, | lish camp. 
and in the course of the trial, it generally appears | 


,523,- 





If we treat this as a part of the silver circu- 
lation, there were 10,244,758 silver dollars and cer- | 
tificates added to the currency during the year,— 
a little more than one-third of the coinage. 
Finally, to complete these dry figures, the 
amount of silver dollars owned by the Govern- | 
ment increased from ten and a quarter millions to 
thirty-nine and a quarter millions during the year. 
It will thus be seen that whereas the dollars coined 
were, in one form or another, mostly absorbed by 
the people up to a year ago, the demand has al- 
most stopped, and two-thirds of the coinage can- 





The evening after their arrival, a deputation of | not be disposed of at all. 
] 


It will probably surprise almost everybody to 
be told that the weight of the silver dollars now 


| crepit and bent with age. 


| tected by her mother is not a whit more pure or mod- 
est than the other, who is unprotected. But she is out 
of danger. She is valued more highly and sought more 
eagerly because she is protected. 

If this poor girl in Pennsylvania had made a con- 
stant companion of her mother, her reputation would 
in all probability now be stainless; her father would 
| be alive, and her young brother’s hands would be clear 

of blood. 





4+ 
HONORABLE. 

A well-known American author—we wish we could 
mention .his name—died lately, leaving a large estate 
to his children. They assembled to hear his will read, 
all of them beiug married and heads of families. An 
adopted daughter, who had offended their father, it 
was found, was passed over in the will with but a 
trifling legacy. One of the daughters interrupted the 
reading of the will. 

‘Father, I am sure, is sorry for that, by this time. 

\—— should have a child’s portion. We must make 
| that right.” 
| ‘The other children assented, eagerly. 
, A widowed daughter with a large family received 
' an equal share with the other children. One of the 
, sons spoke now. “C—— ought to have more than we 
men who are in business and are able to earn our liv- 
ing. I will add so much’’—stating the sum—*to her 
portion.”” The two remaining brothers each agreed to 
give the same amount. 

When the will had been read, one of the elder chil- 
dren said, ‘There are some of father’s old friends to 
whom he would have given legacies if he had not been 
| ill and forgetful when this paper was written. Shall 
| we not make that right?” 
| It was done, cordially and promptly. 

Now this was only the just action of just and honor- 
able people; but how rare such conduct is in persons 
to whom legacies are given. 

— 
A SUGGESTIVE SCENE. 

One of the most dramatic and suggestive scenes to 

be found in this country occurs every three months in 
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fore daybreak men begin to gather at the brown door, 
and by the time it is opened, the line extends for two or 
three squares. 

None of the men are young, many of them are de- 
They are cripples, blind, 
one-armed, scarred, and as a rule coarsely dressed. 
They joke and talk together as they wait, for all day 
the line continues on the street, forming anew at the 
lower end as it falls off at the upper. 

They were soldiers of the Civil War, and are receiv- 
ing their pensions, which are paid quarterly. Women 
in shabby mourning come in at a side door, glance 
about scared and silent, receive their checks and hurry 
away. They are the widows and dauygbters of the 
brave fellows who sleep on many a battle-field. 

The pension paid, in any case, is too small to sup- 
port the recipient, they all have trades or employ- 
ments. This blind man isa brush-maker, his neigh- 


They had been persuaded by an influential and | stored in the Government vaults is almost iwo- | yor, who hobbles in on two crutches, keeps an oyster- 


that if all the parties had been in their senses, it | friendly Sikh to come and at least hear what terms thirds that of the great East-River bridge between | stand on the levee, and tells with gusto recollections of 


is provable that no crime would have been com- ! the English would make for the surrender of the | New York and Brooklyn. We refer, of course, | the war to his customers over the counter. On Sun- 
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days be straps on his cork- rr and in his broadcloth | 
suit steps gallantly to church. 

Outside the line a stout, cheerful old fellow is wait- 
When the blind man has been paid, he takes him 


ing. 
by the arm, and they walk away together. They are 
partners in a magazine and newspaper stand. One 
was blinded by the bursting of a shell at Shiloh; the 
other was shot through the cheek in the same battle. 
The latter receives no pension. They fought against 
each other; but they.are faithful friends and cronies 
now. As soon as they have saved money enough, they 
intend to start a book-shop in Atlanta, Georgia. ‘Jim 
tells me,’’ says the Northern soldier, “that there is no 
better place for investin’ capital than them Southern 
towns, which are beginnin’ to look up. You grow 
with the place, d’ye see?” 

Our two friends have solved the great problem of 
saving the Union. First, reconciliation and forgive- 
ness; then, a community of interest financial and so- 








cial. Give us twenty years of such comradeship be- 
tween North and South, and the war will be only an 
unsubstantial shadow of remembrance. 
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THE LATE GUEST. 

It is possible to possess the most finished grace of 
manner, and yet to lack that subtler something which 
is the soul of good-breeding, since it springs from a 
real sympathy with the feelings of others. A’ guest 
who not long since was late at a dinner, in a London 
season, could understand what we mean. 

Of course, no one would willingly be late to dinner; 
since one late arrival delays, perhaps spoils, the feast, 
and tries the patience of every other hungry guest. 


| 


Still there are fatalities from which the best intentions | 


will not protect us. 

A lady was asked to a ceremonious dinner, at the 
house of friends who had recently changed their resi- 
dence. ‘Thorn Lodge, New Road, West Kensington,” 
was the address given. The guest started at an hour 
that gave her ample time, as she thought, to reach 
the house. She even feared that she should be a little 
early. But the jaded horses of the four-wheeler were 
slow, and the driver stupid, and already the dinner- 
hour was striking when the heart of West Kensington 
was attained. Suddenly the driver stopped, and pre- 
sented himself at the cab-window. 

“Whereabouts is New Road, ma’am ?” 

“Surely you ought to know—JZ don’t.” 

“Then J don’t know what’s to be done. 
power o’ New Roads in Kensington.” 

“Then ask for Hill Lodge—ask everybody.” 

More than half an hour passed before the place was 
found. The lady grew cold with horror. She was 
half-tempted to go home, but that would have been 
cowardly. 

“Am I very late?” she asked the footman who opened 
the door. 

“Very, ma’am! 

She went into the drawing-room. With what poor 
little attempt at humor she could summon, she told her 
tale. Tbe hostess listened without a smile,and bowed 
her head with an air of grave and forbearing courtesy 
that was like a judge’s sentence; and then the proces- 
sion moved on to the dining-room. 

It was very natural that the hostess should have 
been vexed; but the thing Aad happened, the guests 
had been kept waiting, and there was no help for it. 
There would, therefore, have been something sweeter 
and finer in the nature that could have made light of the 
misfortune, and have caused the late guest to feel that 
her coming was better late than never, than there was 
in the severe justice of a hostess who only forgave, 
but did not forget or overlook. 


There’s a 
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LOVE AND ARTICULATION, 

Actors and singers bestow many hours and much 
hard labor upon the cultivation of their voices. Caffa- 
relli, a celebrated tenor of the last century, is reported 
to have spent five of the six years during which he was 
under the instruction of a master, in practising upon 
the musical passages written on a single sheet of pa- 
per. 

He knew thatif he was to triumph asa singer, he 
must make his voice so perfect that even its sound, 
independent of note or song, should enchant. 

A French actor, according to a work on the “Art of 
Speaking,” written by a distinguished member of the 
Academy, spent six months endeavoring to conquer 
the rolling r, which, in spite of his efforts, would stick 
in his throat. Love finally enabled him to triumph. 

He was pressing his suit fora lady’s hand. She was 
as obstinate as ther. One evening, however, after six 
months of devoted attention on the part of her lover, 
she said “Yes.” Exhilarated by the thought that he 
had won, the actor descended the staircase, and in pass- 
ing the porter’s room, cried out,— 

“Cordon, s’il vous plait”—Open, if you please. 

The r of “cordon” has a pure, vibrating sound, and 
the actor had pronounced it. But fearing lest it was 
an accident, he repeated the phrase. Again rolled 
forth the vibrating r. He returned home, repeating all 
along the way, as if afraid of losing that which he had 
worked six months to gain,— 

“Cordon! cordon! cordon!” 

a\s he turned a corner, an enormous rat jumped in 
front of him. “Un rat!”—a rat—he shouted; and 
again came forth the rolling r. “Un gros rat !”— 
great rat. “Cordon! un gros rat! un gros rat ! un 
gros rat!’ he went on shouting, delighted that the 7’s 
vibrated correctly through the silent street. 

He entered his lodgings triumphant, for he had con- 
quered two rebels: the reluctant girl and the obstinate 
r. “He is loved and he vibrates!” says the French 
author, “and I shall entitle this chapter, ‘The Influ- 
ence of Love on Articulation.’ ” 
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SANG ALL THE PARTS. 








an institution equally instruction and 
| counting. 

In the village church of Ridgefield, Conn., as we 
learn from Mr. Goodrich’s ‘*Recollections,” the choir 
was divided into four parts, ranged on three sides of 
the gallery. The tenor, led by the chorister, was in 
front of the pulpit, the bass to the left, and the treble 
and counter (alto) to the right. The chorister gave 
the key-note through a pitch-pipe. 

One of the singers was Molly Gregory, noted for be- 
ing able to sing any one of the four parts. Molly was 
also an excellent spinner, and was frequently called in 
to aid Mr. Goodrich’s mother in spinning the family 
yarn. At such times, he, then a boy, would listen with 
delight as she spun and carried on tbe parts of a bymn 
in this style: 

Bass—“ Long for a cooling—— 

Tenor—‘‘Long for a cooling —— 

Treble—* Long for a cooling—— 

Counter—‘‘ Long for a cooling stream at hand, 

And they must drink, or die!” 


adapted for 
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EDUCATING ZULUS. 

An educator of the children of civilized parents is 
aided by their desire to know and by their tendency to 
imitate. But an educator of savages receives no such 
help from his pupils. They don’t want to know, and 
they don’t care to imitate the white man’s way. ‘The 
educator is forced, therefore, to descend to the plane 
of their simplest physical wants. The following nar- 
rative shows how low the educator descends in order 
to lift his savage pupils up: 

The Rev. William Mellen, who has just returned 
from Zululand, says that it is very hard to instruct the 
Zulus, because they want nothing. ‘They crawl into 
their low huts, lie down on a mat with their feet to the 
central fire, and sleep with their heads on blocks. 
That is their height of happiness, and their hearts de- 
sire nothing more. 

“They at first look upon clothes of all kinds as im- 
pediments, and in square houses with several rooms 
feel lost and uneasy. We first teach them the benefits 
of a hat. They feel the heat of the sun upon their 
heads, and hold up their shields for shade. A hat is 
to them a shield which fits the head. 

“T find that if a man wants one thing and has it sup. 
plied, he straightway wants twoor three things more. 
Soon our negro wants boots to protect his feet from 
the sharp stones, and the wearing of a shirt reconciles 
him to the use of light clothing. 

‘He may be the bearer of a letter from one mission- 
ary to another, and he marvels exceedingly that the 
man seems to be talking with the paper while it talks 
with him. He then wants to know if the paper can 
talk, and how it can do sois explained to him. He 
now feels an intellectual want, and is taught to read 
and write. 

“We then talk to him of heaven, and he wishes to 
know how he can get there. He never thought of such 
a thing before, but be now feels a spiritual want, and 
it is supplied.” 

ter 


HER TREASURES. 

There are keepsakes, valueless in themselves, but 
more precious than jewels, because associated for 
brief years with those who have gone never to return. 
The New York Star tells of one such. ‘About ten 
years ago,” said an officer of a safe deposit company, 
“we had in one of our safes a small box that contained 
a child’s primer, two or three picture-books, and a 
fish-hook and line. This box was left with us by an 
elderly lady, and its contents once belonged to a child 
that died many years ago. 





«Two or three times a year the lady came to the safe 
and examined the contents to see if they were all right. 
She was the mother of the child, and she seemed to 
take a sad sort of pleasure in gazing upon the articles 
that had amused i darling in the long, long ago. 
Finally she ceased coming, and when the time for 
which she had leased the space in our vault had ex- 
pired, we made inquiry as to the reason it was not re- 
newed. We then learned that she was dead.” 

‘Who was the lady?” 

“IT must decline to state her name; but I will say 
that her husband was for a quarter of a century one of 
the leading business men of New York. He took the 
little box containing his dead wife’s treasure away 
with him.’ 


Or 


THE SPARE BED. 

The bed of honor may be attractive, but the “spare 
bed” of most country homes is the dread of the occa- 
sional visitor. A good story is told of an eminent 
bishop, who was quartered at the house of the wealthi- 
est resident of a certain village, while the wife was 
away. The bishop, with grim humor, sometimes com- 
plains of spare rooms that are opened especially for 
him and for the encouragement of rheumatism. 


He is withal a slim man, and on this occasion, when 
his host inquired in the morning how he had slept, and 
hoped he had passed an agreeable night, he answered 
with some vehemence, “‘No, I did not; I passed a very 
disagreeable night indeed!” 

The bishop departed; and when the wife of his host 
returned, she naturally inquired who had been in the 
house in ber absence. 

“Bishop P——” said the husband. 

“Bishop P——! Where did you put him to sleep?” 

“In the spare bed, of course.”’ 

“In the spare bed!” shrieked the horrified matron. 
“Why, I put all the silver-ware under the mattress be- 
fore 1 went away! 





EXPEDITING BUSINESS. 
It was once proposed to lay a wooden pavement in 
front of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. Whereupon 
the witty Sydney Smith suggested that should the 





cathedral dean and chapter “lay their heads together,” 

the pavement would be at hand. The phrase, “lay 

| their heads together,” is an old one, and an English 
publication thus accounts for it: 


THE YOUTH’S 





best Kidney 





| Beautifully Tlustrated, 64 pages. 


COMPANION. 


Halford Sauce improves every dish by its addition, | 
> 

Please remember that HUNT'S REMEDY 

and Liver Medicine. 

—@—_— 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla will reduce scrofulous swel!- 

ings by purifying the blood. It leaves no sear. [Ade. 
> 

Halford Sauce is ss conceded the ¢ standard relish, 
—o 


is the 
(Ade. 


Halford Sauce makes cold meat a luxury. [Ade. 
+ 


Ayer’s Ague Cure never fails to cure Fever and 

Ague, and all malarial disorders. Warranted. [Ade. 
codanasenciallibinentanansaists 

Much of the pleasure and comfort of life depends on 

sound teeth. Use BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SAPONA- 

CEOUS DENTIFRICE. Made by JOHN I, BROWN & SONS, 
canccaensesiiipeeiasaiate 


When you have had Catarrh long enough, just send 


for his “True Theory of Catarrh.” 
iinet = 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
AS A REFRIGERANT DRINK IN FEVERS. 
Dr. C. H.S. DAvis, Meriden, Conn., says: 
used it as a pleasant and cooling drink in fevers, and 
have been very much pleased with it.” [Adv. 


Sick-Headache,.—Mrs. J. C. 
land, Ohio, writes 
Purgative Pellets’ a day, 
cured me 
fered terribly, as often, on an average, as once in ten 


days.” Of all druggists. [Adr, 
50 Large Fancy Advertising Cards, all gold, 
no two alike, 30c, Card Co., Montpelier, 


Peekskill (N. Y.) Military Academy, For cir- 
culars, address COL. C. J. WRIGHT, A. M., Principal. 


hy LAKE MIL as Sy ACADEMY, 
Aurora, N. Y. LINT, Principal. 


YOUNG MEN Learn TELEGRAPHY here 

will give you a situation, 

lars free. VALENTINE BROs.. Janesville, Wis. 

ARD PRINTERS, Blank Chromo Cards, 50 in 

pack, no two alike, lec. per lor $1 ad 1000, postfree, 
Wholesale Catalogue 3c. Card Co., Montpelier, Vt. 

for Young 
Advantages unsurpassed, 


HOUGHTO SEMINARY 


cord or catalogue address A.G,. 


Henderson, of Cleve- 


for a few weeks, has entirely 

















and we 











Ladies. 
‘or ven 
BENEDICT, C linton, N. N.Y. 


IGH LAX D MILITARY ACADEMY, ¥, 
WORCESTER, MASS.,, fits boys for business, Sc “i 
entific amen, and College. itm 
For cire circular apply to C, B. 
Six Professors and nine 


YALE LAW SCHOOL ict Lach 
MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE 


For circulars address Prof.Wayland, New Hove nCt. 
For Young Ladies, Pittsfield, Mass., 
Offers superior advantages in a location of unrivalled 
beauty and salubrity., Address for catalogue and infor- 

mation LOUIS C. STANTON. 


MIAMI SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Select. Home comforts, Four nage sae of 
study. No limitations as to age. Careful ¢ 
personal supervision, No better equip- 
ged school in America, For cata. add’ss 

Prufant &M Marsh, Oxford, Butler Co.,O. 


ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE 


With full College & Classical Preparatory Departments. 
Superior advantagesin Music and Art, Steam he: ating and | 
clevator. Address Rev. A.W. COWLES, D.D.,Elmira,N.Y. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 


POUGHKEEPSI&E, N. 
Fits for any College or Governme * 
8. Officer detailed by Secre y of War, C ommandant, 
ingtield Cadet Rifles; U. 8. rifled cannon 
rants for college-admittance rece ive full pre 
business and social relations. Address the PRE: 


SCHOOL 











28th year begins Sept. 
METC CALF, A. M., Supt. | 























Academy. 















Boys and girls and others 
having School Books no 
longer wanted can exchange 
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PRIVATE SCHOOL INSTRUCTION. 


Parents who are considering the expediency of giving 
their children a broader culture than can be Obtained in 
the schools which they have been attending are invited 
to examine the advantages offered at Chauncy-Hall 
School, Boston, for boys and girls of all ages. The ar- 
rangements in the Primary and Grammar School 
departments should especially be noticed. 

The school-house is now open to visitors on Mondays 
and Thursdays from 9.30 to 


EDUCATIONAL. 


1883. The NEW , GALES regi AR of the 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
SENT FREE to 


Send names and addresses 





Ix 


yourself and musical friends. 

to E. TOURJEE, Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. 
The Largest and best appointed Music, Literary and 

Art School, and HOME for young ladies, in the world, 





MELLIN’S FOOD 


ELUNS Foo, For Infants and Invalids, 


The only Perfect Sebettiate 
for Mothers’ Mil 

The most nourishing re for 
invalids and nursing mothers. 
Commended by all physicians. 
Sold by all druggists, eeps in 
all climates. 75 cts. Send for the 
pamphlet. ‘T. M ETCALF & CO, 
FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS, 41 Central W har f, Boston, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, fit exis 

ty gay call your 
attention to the great advantages offered youth of both 
sexes by the University of Denver. Its work is 
modelled after the best caste rn Colleges, and courts 
comparison in completeness and thoroughness. Its 
courses for degrees are four in number. But it also offers 
undergraduate and preparatory courses adapted to the 
time and circumstances of the student. _It fits for Teach- 
ing in our Public Schools; for Mining Engineering; for 











It was the custom in one of the northern counties of 
England, when the judge had charged the jury, for 
him to conclude with the words, ‘Now, gentlemen, lay 
your heads together and consider your verdict.” 

No sooner were the words uttered than down went 
every head in the jury-box and an official approached 





The inhabitants of a New England village, sixty or 
seventy years ago, had little recreation and few amuse- 


ments. 
the mirth was solemn. 


Occasionally there were tea-parties, at which 
The hands of the women were 


kept from mischiet by knitting, but their tongues were 


free to gossip. 


There were then, outside of the large cities, no 


pianos, no chess-boards, and cards were not tolerated 


in good families. 


No one painted porcelain or panels, 
and few embroidered. But there was one art which 
did flourish,—church-singing. The singing-school was 





armed with a long wand. If any juror raised his head, 
down came the stick upon his pate. So they continued 
until they had agreed upon a verdict. The plan was 
found to expedite business. 


——_——$¢@>—___—— 


EXPOSITORY NOTES. 


Nothing so clearly expounds a text of Holy Scripture 
as the act which it enjoins: 


John Wesley once wrote to one of his followers a 
letter, which contained a bank-note and the text, 
“Trust in the Lord and do good; so shalt thou dwell 
in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed.” 

His follower replied that he had been often struck 
with the beauty of the text, but had never seen such 
useful expository notes on it before. 


Assaying; for Chemical Analysis; for Draughting. It 
has a sence Conservatory of asic; a_thor- 


oughly equipped Business College; the only Med- 
ical College in the State; and a School of Fine 
| Arts, Its boarding department is exceptionally good, 


Send for circular to Rey. DAVID H. Moone, D. D.,Chan- 


| cellor, Loc Kk Box 26 ¢ 2612, De over. ¢ ‘olor: ado. 





Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 






.* ing the Complexion. 


BEFORE RAFTER Ask for Glenn’s Sulphur, Soap, and see 
GLENN 


spans 


on each packet. 
Sold by druggists, 25 cts.; 


10 cents to Dr. C. R. SYKEs, 181 Munroe St, Chicago, | — 
[Ade. 


“I have | 


“The use of two of Pierce's ‘Pleasant | 


of sick-headache, from which I formerly suf- | 


Circu- | 


the same for desirable books 

of general reading. Send 

list, giving dates and condi- 

tion, of what you Bare » | 

JOHN ANDERS( N ; ED 
Reade St., New rou 


The most effective external | | part of the U. 
Remedy extant for the cure of | 
fs Skin Diseases and for beautify- 

CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
that the name of C. N. CRITTENTON is 
3 
cakes, 60c., and mailed to any | able and was f 
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Barlow’s Indigo Blue. 


The Family Wash Blue, | For sale by Grocers, 
D.S. WILTBERGER, Prop'r. 233 N, Second Street, Phila, 





aug = ano ICE 
ATES. 


Y& BERRY, 
ASS. 


BA 
SPRINGFIELD 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 


\—— 
The popular “Steed” for men & boys. 
COLUMBIA TRICYCLE, 
FOR BOTH SEXES, 

Send three-cent stamp for. new 

illustrated 36-page Catalogue, 
THE POPE M'E’G CO.,, 
597 Washington St., 
STON, MASS, — 


| 
| 





THE AMERICAN LEVER; 


THE FAULTLESS CUFF AND COLLAR 
Seu rror. 


Perfectly Simple! 
Simply Perfect! 
None genuine without the 


famous 
Horse Shoe and Clover Trade 


Mark 





For sale by 


retail dealers 
throughout the 


United States 


TRADE MAR MAR 








—A GOLD MEDAL 
E41 GUITARS ee 


Haynes’ Excelsior American Guitars. 
HAYNES’ EXCELSIOR BANJOS. 
Dobson’s anon Silver Bell Banjos. 
‘ATALOGUES FREE, 


JOHN C, HAYNES & CO., 33 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


DRY Goons 


| 
| 





BY MAIL OR EXPRESS! 
Nearly a Million to select from, collected by 
our own buyers in the markets of the world. 
Dress Goods, Silks, Si 
Upholstery, Fancy Ges 

Inderwear, Tics, Lac Ger 
Infante’, Boys’ and Gira Lae ta, Ae. 
mation, and * SHOPPING GU * free on app lication. 

© OOPE R& CONARD, oth ve Market wg Vhilada. 

ay 


07 Please where you saw this Advertisement 











Samples, infor- 
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LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 
- CROCHET MACKAME LACE pRICKSRACK and 


* DARNED LACE TERNS. This 
Book has 50 @//ustrations, including 15 Darned Lace Iat- 
terus, Patterns and Insiruections for © rocheting and 
Making ae rame Lace, Rick-Rack, Trimming, Tidy, 
Work Bag, Price, 50 cts, ; 
BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS AND PATTERNS for 








L Artistie Needle Work, Kensington Embroidery, Di- 
rections for Making Aunifted Work, ete. Tells how to 
make 20 Stitches, including South Kensington, Outline, 
Persian, Tent, Star, Satin, Janina, Filling, Feather, ete, 


Patterns for a Basket, 
ete. Price 36 ct 


5 COLORE Cross-Stitch meres rns, printed in the colors 


to be worked, 7 
BOOK 


Splasher, Tidy, Piano Cover, 


7 b-cent At tamps. 
OF 100 CROSSSTLTS Ht PATTERNS for 





Fs Worsted Work, ete. Borders, Corners, Flowers, 
Birds, Animals, lansies, Stork, Deer, E lephant, Comic 
Desiaqns, 8 Alphabets, ete. Pr 25 cts. 4 Tidy Pat- 
terns 10cts. SPE AL OF 


adunrdiea ment) for %1,00, 
NGALLS, Lynn, Mass, 





ALL! mee Ferythtna tin this, 




















“POLLY PUT THE KETTLE ON AND WE'LL ALL TAKE 
TEA.”—O/ld Sona. 


TEA CLUB ORDERS. 


We have made a specialty for five years of giving ama: 
as Premiums, to those who get up Clubs for our goods 
| Dinner and Tea Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silverware, etc. 
Teas of all kinds, from 30 to 7acents per pounc. Wedo a 
very large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
from 60 to 9 CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER- 
PLATED CASTERS as Premiums with &5, #7 and 
| ®10 orders. WHITE TEA SETS with #10 orders. 
DECORATED TEA SETS with ®15. GOL od 
| BAND or MOSS ROSE SETS of 44 pes., or DEN 

NEI ITS, of 106 pe with #20 orders, 
Host of other Premiums. snd us Postal z 
this Paper, and we will se a. vou cil Pr 
mium List, Freight Charges average 75 cents per 100 
tbs., to points West. GREAT L ONDON TEA CO.,, 

801 | Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


BUY AT EFLOME 














SETS 












MEDINA’S NEW WAVE. 
Suitable for allages. W. arranted to with- 
stand ene ss. Price a 

and upw: The new ina Switeh, six 
stems, $ , $10, $12 ns $15. 

Ladies’ gob Gentlemen’s 
Wigs from $10 up. 

| elty in Human Hair. 

shade, will forward 














Dress 
Every seasonable nov- 

On receipt of sample 
goods by mail to any 
’. for approval, befove the 
price is paid, Send for circular to 


JOHN MEDINA. 


426 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 








“NOW WELL AND ST RONG.” “<¢ 
SHIPMAN, Illinois. 
N.Y.: Dear Sir—I wish to 
aged 18. was pronounced incur- 
ust failing as the doctors thought, with 


Dr. R. PIERCE, Buffalo, 
state FD my daughter 





SKIN DISEASES. address on receipt of price, and | 


consumption, L obtained a half dozen bottles of your 
“Golden Medical Discovery” for her,and she commenced 





5 cents extra per cake, by 





GC. N. CRITTENTON, Propr., 115 Fulton St., New York. | 


improving at once, and is caida Well and ‘gg 
Very truly yours, RE ISAAC AUGUSTIN. 
“Discovery” seld by dr negate. 











For the Companion. 


ON THE PIER AT QUEENSTOWN. 


So, there were they, all going home, 
In their long gloves and heavy rings, 
Chattering of Paris, Venice, Rome, 
The Alps, and certain other things,— 
(Oh, Land, where they and I were born, 
Somehow L loved them, half in scorn.) 


And there she sat—her cap of snow 

No whiter than her head, her face 
(A gracious one, I thought,) but low 

In withering hands—there in her place. 
And, careless of us all, she wailed 

For one who—in the steerage—sailed. 


And there in that poor crowd, he sat: 
(The widow’s only son was he?) 

I knew him, for he wore his hat 
Low on his brow that none might see, 

Through the still sadness of his eyes, 
His heart shake at his mother’s cries. 


A young man, tall, with dark curled hair, 
The rose of Ireland in his cheek, 

And something stately in his air, 
And southern in his voice. To speak 

The truth, he looked more proud than vain 
Of blood the Armada brought from Spain. 


passed her way, 


Rough men with burdens 
The ladies smiled 


With curse and Jest. 
And stared. But still I heard her say, 

Through many a sob, “My darling child!’ | 
As from the Old World, fading through 

The mist, he floated toward the New! 


Then, when the boat had left the pier, 
Where, with her head wrapped in her cloak, 
She sat and moved not, I could hear 
How, with his last long look, he broke 
Into a farewell chant of pain 
For this green isle of sun and rain, 
Queenstown, Iretand. Mrs. S, M. B. PIATT. 


——_—_—+e+-___——_ 


For the Companion. 


LOST. 

How a lost young man was saved, would be 
something more grateful to tell, as well as to read. 
Unhappily the following story stops short of the 
desired conclusion. It is told for the warning 
it contains. 

A gentleman, passing out of a city restaurant 
one cold morning, was accosted by a ragged, shiv- 
ering drunkard on the steps. 

“Please give me a penny, sir, and I'll repeat a 
chapter in the Bible. I’m starving.” 

“VYowll repeat a chapter in the Bible!” ex- 
claimed the gentleman, in surprise at the request. 
“Well,” handing him a penny, “let me hear you.” 

“When the morning was come”—the miserable 
man began—“all the chief priests and elders of 
the people took counsel against Jesus to put Him 
to death. And when they had bound Him, they 
led Him away"’—— 

Rapidly, and yet with perfect accuracy, as it 
seemed, he recited the words, and the gentleman 
was so amazed that he let him go on, standing 
there in the cold, till he had finished the sixty-six 
verses of the twenty-seventh chapter of Matthew 
—the whole story of the Crucifixion ! 

“Come in here with me; I want to give you a 
breakfast,” said the gentleman. He was a relig- 
ious man, and a benevolent one. The sight of a 
wretched fellow-being was no novelty to him. But 
he had never met a subject precisely like this. 

While the stranger ate, he sat at the table with 
him, sipping a cup of coffee that he had ordered 
for himself, and chatting pleasant commonplaces, 
meantime keeping his eyes busy and wondering 
who the poor fellow could be. 

He saw that he was young and had been good- 
The wreck of a once graceful frame 
showed through the rags and dirt. There was a 
high forehead, marked with lines of vice and mur- 
dered sleep. There were the fine eyes, sunken and 
inflamed by dissipation; the handsome nose red- 
dened by indulgence in strong drink, the mouth 
and chin grown heavy and gross from the indul- 
gence of animal appetite. 

“My boy,” said the gentleman, kindly, when 
he had seen the stranger warmed and fed, ‘“tyou do 
not look as if you had many friends. I did not 
bring you in here to let you go back to this deso- 
late lite. If you are to be saved from it, I pledge 
myself to be the man to save you. One so famil- 
iar with the Bible as you are must carry with 
him some elements of hope and recovery; and 
cannot be without memories that are sacred. Tell 
me frankly about yourself.” 

And so he won the young 
tory. 


looking. 


man to relate his his- 


“Tam the son of a clergyman,” he said. But 
as he went on describing his happy childhood, he 
suddenly broke down. 

His new friend waited while he gave way to his 
tears. There were tears in his own eyes. At 
length he gently prompted him to resume his story, 

“And then—after the happy childhood, what ?” 

“T went to college—and was the leader of my 
class,” said the young man, drying his tears and 


diverge very far from the essentials of true politeness. 


| ple have some system of etiquette, and what is polite 


character, and ambition gone—a wreck—and will- 


ing to remain so. Iswore T would never enter my 
father’s house again, and I never will. You can 


do nothing for me. ‘Thank you for your kindness, 


for you mean well; but it is too late.” 
He rose quickly trom the table, hurried out of 


the door, and was gone. 


It may be that the prodigal kept his desperate 
resolve. Selt-destruction is always possible to one 
who is determined on it—and it ts a fearful thing 
to deliberately accept a course of evil, having a 
clear view of its wickedness. The death of the | 


: ‘ | 
soul to holy influences, is more terrible than the | 


| vending asunder of soul and body by what we call | 


physical death. 


+r 
CURIOSITIES OF BEHAVIOR, 
It may be said, on general principles, that a person | 
who does unto others as he would be done by, cannot 


Unobtrusiveness, self-denial, moderation of voice and | 
cleanliness of habit,—in a word, self-respect combined | 
with consideration for others,—these are the qualities 
which constitute politeness. A poor farmer’s boy may | 
possess them, while a man who has rank, wealth, and 
every sort of social pretension may wholly lack them. 
But in every country there is an arbitrary code of po- 
liteness which is called etiquette, and its rules are often 
purely formal and meaningless, changing from year to 
year like the fashions. Even savage and barbaric peo- 


in this restricted sense, varies curiously in many dif- 
ferent parts of the world. 


As everybody knows, kissing is indulged in to a much 
greater extent among European nations than in our 
own country or England. ‘The fact of two men kiss 
ing each other, which would pass without comment in 
many places abroad, would cause considerable amuse- 
ment if practised in the streets of New York or London. 
But in St. Petersburg or Paris the case is different. 

Some of our readers will recollect Du Maurier’s 
amusing sketch, which appeared in Punch a few years 
since. It depicted an Englishman awaiting the arrival 
of a French friend, who bas crossed the channel in or- 
der to pay him a visit. 

The Englishman hears the Frenchman’s knock at the 
hall door, and not desiring to be favored with the os- 
culatory embraces of the excitable foreigner, runs into 
his dressing-room, from whence he emerges, razor in 
hand, with his face plentifully covered with lather as 
M. Alphonse rushes up the stairs, half a dozen steps 
at a time. 

But M. Alphonse is not to be done, and seizing his 
friend round the neck, he, to his entire satisfaction, 
impresses an ardent kiss upon his bald and undefended 

ate! 

‘The custom of kissing in Russia is, however, never 
in such full swing as during the Fétes de Paques, 
which answer to our Eastertide. Then every man, 
woman and child, from the highest to the lowest, as he 
meets his neighbor, utters the sentence ‘‘Kristos vosk- 
res” (He is risen), and the kiss of peace is given and 
taken in remembrance of the great event which at that 
period of the year all Christendom is engaged in cele- 
brating. 

The etiquette of savages, however, includes stranger 
customs than kissing. 

Nose-rubbing is a form of salutation affected by the 
natives of many uncivilized countries, and amongst 
them New Zealand. In that country it forms, in fact, 
the preliminary to the tangi, one of the strangest, if 
not the strangest, of the many strange forms of eti- 
quette to be found scattered over the globe. 

To welcome with a cheerful countenance seems nat- 
ural to man, of whatever part of the world he may be 
a native. Black, white, brown, red, or yellow, his face 
lights up into a pleased smile, or expands into a broad 
grin, as he greets his friend. 

But here, at the other side of the world, the case is 
different, and when friend meets friend, especially if 
their absence from each other has been at all of length- 
ened duration, it is the correct thing for them to plant 
themselves opposite each other on the ground, cover 
up their faces with the exception of one eye with their 
mats, and weep and howl and roar for more than an 
hour together. 

As the tangi goes on, the performers encircle one 
another’s necks with their arms, and covering their 
heads beneath one garment, sob to their hearts’ con- 
tent. The proceedings are only varied when food is 
served, when the wailing and groaning cease as if by 
magic, and they fall-to upon the feast with a will, each 
one striving to outdo the other in jollity. The moment 
the viands have disappeared, the performers once more 
to all appearance wallow in the depths of hopeless 
agony. 

Frequently, as a part of the practice, they each cut 
their flesh with sharp mussel-shells, until their bodies 
in every part are streaming with blood. 

There is morality in politeness, but the etiquette of 
civilized nations is occasionally as absurd and unac- 
countable as that of the savages above mentioned. 


+O —— 
BOAT ON FIRE. 

One of those terrible floating conflagrations on the 
Mississippi, caused by the reckless and formerly fre- 
quent practice of “racing’’ steamboats, is described 
below by an eye-witness of the disaster. It happened 
a shori distance above Memphis. The ill-fated craft, 
with its crowd of passengers, had stopped to ‘wood. 
up” at a shore station, and while doing so a rival boat 
had passed. To get once more ahead of the other boat, 
the furnace-fires were crammed with cotton-wood sticks 
dipped in turpentine. <A barrel of that inflammable 
fluid was brought up from the hold and placed 
near the capstan. The dripping trail made from the 
barrel to the furnace soon caught fire, and the destruc- 
tion of the boat was inevitable. 


Women and children clung wildly to their husbands 
and fathers; men with blanched faces struggled furi- 
ously to tear out the stanchions and light wood-work 
so as to make floats; others ran to lower the yawl, 
others again to secure their baggage and effects; but 
soon all were compelled to crowd back toward the 
stern by the swift flames and suffocating smoke. 

Floating down the river in plain view was a large 
raft belonging toa young lumberman named Syden- 
ham. Sceing the fearful peril of the steamer’s passen- 
gers, and noticing that the burning boat had grounded 
on a sand-bar, he said to his men,— i 

“We must save those people, or try to; will you 
help me?” 

‘There was a hearty general assent; but when the 





steadying his voice. ‘I was popular, and I chose 
for my companions clever fellows, but convivial 
and wicked. I fell into dissipated habits, and 
finally, while intoxicated, I did a deed that led to 
my expulsion. 

“T could not go home with my disgrace, and I 
went to a large city and found employment. But 
my habits caused my discharge. Then I drifted 
from place to place, picking up employment where 
I could, till my habits degraded me so low that no 
one would hire me. 

“Here I am, I acknowledge it, with health, 


order was givento lay the raft alongside, the pilot— 
Seth Lane—a churlish fellow, swore that he was ‘not 

going to be drowned or burned to death for anybody.” 
| “You will not be,” said Sydenham, ‘for you can 
swim if the fire drives you from the raft.” 

“I know this river too well,” said the pilot. “Few 
men who fallinto the Mississippi come out alive.” 

“I won’t talk,” said Sydenham, in a voice of thun- 
der, “while women and children are being burned to 
death. Lay the raft alongside!” 

“TL won't!” said Lane, with an oath. 

“Then stand back,” said Sydenham, seizing the 
“sweep” to wrest it from Lane’s hands. 2 

The pilot resisted. In an instant Sydenham felled 


him to the deck, and aided by the best of the men—for 
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| clothing to beat out the fire. 
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All depended on their being quick enough to fasten 
the raft to the stern of the steamer when they came 
hear, a8, Once past, it would be impossible to check 
their course. 

Thia was effected by great exertion and no little 
peril. The raft swung alongside, but the end next the 
bow of the boat instantly became so hot that every one 
had to retreat to the farther side. 

‘rhe rush to leap from the steamer as soon as the 
raft was within reach, threatened to prove fatal to 
scores of passengers, but only one life was lost, though 
a number of persons were injured. 

In a very few minutes every passenger and sailor, 
save those who had escaped in the yawl, anda few 
who were swimming ashore, had leaped upon the 
friendly float. 

‘hey were none too soon, for the raft had now caught 
fire, and as they drifted away from the burning boat, 
the utmost exertion was necessary to quench the flames 
that followed them. All, even the women and chil- 
dren, fell to with a will, tearing off parts of their 


It was subdued at last, and borne down by the cur- 
rent, the great craft landed its living freight safely at 
Memphis.—Heart of the West. 


~~ 
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For the Companion. 


IN THE CHAPEL, 


Into the chapel, old and fair, 
She passed at close of day; 

Within her breast a mighty care 
Her soul would put away. 


And at the altar knelt the maid, 
Sweet silence all around, 

And there her burden down she laid, 
And peace and comfort found, 


Within there stole the moonlight fair, 
Dispelling all the gloom, 
While fragrant was the hallowed air, 
With Summer's rich perfume. 
No human presence—save her own— 
Was in that place of prayer, 
And yet the maid was not alone 
That hour—for God was there. 
GEO. NEWELL LOVEJOY. 


——___—__—$_<(@>— 


AN AMERICAN BARON. 

Strange as it may seem toan ultra republican, it isa 
fact that several American emigrants have become Eu- 
ropean noblemen. The late Lord Lyndhurst, Chan. 
cellor of England, was a Boston boy, whose father, 
Copley, the artist, took him to the mother country 
when he was two years old. Benjamin Thompson, 
better known to the scientific world as Count Rum- 
ford, was a native of Woburn, Mass., and taught 
school for several years at Rumford, now Concord, 
N. H. He was so serviceable to the Elector of Ba- 
varia that that monarch rewarded him with wealth and 
rank. The latest romance of this sort is that associa- 
ted with an Ohio boy, whose father was a farmer near 
Steubenville. ‘The son, Richard M. Jackson, was for- 
merly United States Vice-Consul at Stuttgart, Ger- 
many. He is now Privy Councillor to the King of 
Wiirtemberg. ‘The narrative of this romance, which 
we condense from Mr. Ruggles’ “Germany Seen With- 
out Spectacles,” reads like a story from the ‘Arabian 
Nights.” 


Young Jackson having a passion for music, left an 
Ohio college for the famous Conservatoire of Music at 
Stuttgart, Wiirtemberg. He became an excellent pian- 
ist and a good German scholar. But constant practis- 
ing on the piano so paralyzed the nerves of the hands 
that he was obliged to abandon his anticipated profes- 
sion. Subsequently he was employed by the United 
States Consul, at Stuttgart, as clerk. His efficiency 
caused him to be promoted to the position of Vice- 
Consul. . 

Occasionally, Mr. Jackson met the King of Wiirtem- 
berg, in the streets or parks. He would politely raise 
his hat and the king would as politely return the salute. 
In April 1881, the Vice-Consul was surprised to receive 
a letter from the king inviting him to become a mem. 
ber of the royal court. 

After several personal interviews, Mr. Jackson ac- 
cepted the king’s invitation. He resigned his position 
as Vice-Consul, renounced his nationality, swore alle- 
giance to the King of Wiirtemberg and the Emperor 
of Germany, and was appointed ‘reader to His Ma- 
jesty,”’ with a handsome annual stipend guaranteed to 
him for life. 

One pleasant morning, a royal coach, with coachman 
and footman in livery, stood mn the front of Mr. Jack. 
son’s modest boarding-house. A large crowd gathered 
to see for whom it was in waiting. In a few moments 
Mr. Jackson made his appearance. A footman opened 
the coach-door. The young man seated himself, and 
the footman closed the door. 

The coachman cracked his whip, and the ‘‘court- 
reader’? was carried to the royal palace, where a luxu 
riously-furnished suite of five rooms, with footman, 
valet, and servants, had been assigned to him. 

He had not been long installed in his new position, 
before the King of Holland presented him with the 
“Knight’s Cross of the Golden Lion of Nassau;” the 
King of Saxony bestowed upon him the ‘Knight's 
Cross of the Albert’s Order ;” the Emperor of Austria 
invested him with the ancient “Order of the Tron Crown 
of Austria;”’ the Queen of Wiirtemberg, Olga, the sis- 
ter of the late Czar, gave him the “Knight’s Cross of 
the Crown of Wiirtemberg;” the Pope conferred on 
him an honorable title. The King of Wiirtemberg, 











folks who own poodles should lug them around in their 
arms. 

‘“*Now, I have a poodle,’ she said, and then she 
blushed, ‘but I don’t take him in my lap; he chews my 
necktie.’ 

***What do you do with him?’ I inquired, ‘leave him 
at home, I suppose?’ 

“Then the girl turned redder than ever, and said 
no, she kept him down between her feet. 

“T looked down for my oysters, and would you be- 
lieve it, that pup had got the cover off my pail aud was 
swallowing those bivalves as if he was afraid I should 
want some of ’em. And he was swelled up like a toy 
balloon, 

‘Oh, my poor Freddie!” said the girl; ‘what shall 
Ido for him? His health always was delicate, and his 
digestion impaired. Oh, what'll ma say?’ 

“And everybody in the car just laughed like a pack 
of lunatics. The first stop the car made I got out, and 
I shall walk home rather than put myself in the society 
of barbarians who carry pups around in public.” 


+ or—___—_—— 
DUPED. 

There are two things, at least, that rough men ordi- 
narily respect,—and those are a woman who is a wom- 
an, anda baby. In the early days of mining in Califor. 
nia, a true woman ruled as a queen in a miner’s camp, 
and if she was the mother of an infant, she reigned as 
an empress. A good story is told by the California 
Eye, which is worth repeating: 


Nestled close by the saloon at Grand Forks, in the 
— heart of the peaks of the Sierras, was the home 
of Henry Miller, a brother of Joaquin Miller. He had 
a very sensible woman for a wife, who bore hima 
beautiful son. 

When the child was three weeks old, Mr, Miller, in 
a waggish way, told the “boys” he had ‘struck it 
rich,” and had at that very time a nugget at bis house 
that weighed twelve pounds. If any of them doubted 
his word, they could call at the house at any time and 
be convinced. 

In a few minutes a delegation of miners filed out of 
the saloon and made a straight line for Miller’s home. 
They were very courteously received by Mrs. Miller, 
who listened to the story of their errand, and with a 
twinkle in her eyes, concluded to keep up the joke. 
The speaker of the party began: 

“They tell us, Mrs. Miller, that your husband has 
struck it rich.” 

“Indeed, he has,” replied Mrs. Miller. 

‘Has he pre-empted his claim?” 

“TI think he certainly has.” 

“What price does be ask for his mine?” 

“T really don’t think he would take a cool million 
for it.” 

“Is the specimen very fine?” 

“Indeed, it is more precious than diamonds to me.” 

*Let us see it, will you?” 

“Certainly,” said Mrs. Miller, as she advanced to the 
cradle and lifted out a handsome twelve-pound boy, 
and exhibited it to the astonished gaze of the good- 
hearted but puzzled miners. They took the joke very 
good-naturedly, and laughing heartily, left the house 
without a very ceremonious leave-taking. Mackay, the 
millionaire, was one of the duped miners. 

——~o—_—_ 
PANTHER AND WOLVES, 

The most dangerous animal in this country (said old 
John Cheney, the hunter of the Adirondacks) is the 
yellow panther. Panthers are not plenty, and they are 
so cunning that one is seldom killed. They are sav- 
age, but do not often attack a man unless they are 
wounded. They look and act very much like a cat. 
When they are after game, they make a hissing noise, 
which is not pleasant to hear. Their scream is also 
very terrible, and few ordinary men are anxious to 
hear it more than once. 


“The panther I killed,” said Mr. Cheney, “I came 
across in this manner: I was out on Lake Henderson 
with two men, catching fish through the ice, when we 
saw two wolves come on the ice in great haste, looking 
and acting as if they had been pursued. 

“I proposed to the men that we should kill them if we 
could. ‘Uhey wanted to fish, or were a little afraid, so 
I took my gun and started after the wolves. 

“f followed them some distance, and as they were 
scaling a ledge, they were attacked by a huge panther. 
A bloody fight followed. From the appearance of the 
animals, | supposed that they had met before, and that 
was the reason the wolves came upon the lake. 

“During the scuttle they all three tumbled off the 
—— and feil through the air about one bundred 

eet into the snow. The wolves jumped up and ran 
away, while the panther started in another direction. 

“1 followed his track, and after travelling a number 
of hours, overtook him and managed to shoot him 
through the shoulder. He then got into a tree, and as 
he was lashing his tail and getting ready to pounce 
upon me, I gave him another bullet, and he fell to the 
earth dead. His body was five feet long.” —Adventures 
in North American Wilds. 


$6 Q—______— 


PRICKING A PERJURER. 

If we could stop every liar by “catching him at it” 
before he has fairly committed himself, it would be an 
act of the liighest benevolence to doso. But human 
sagacity is not quite equal to such a task. At the same 
time, it is true that liars easily betray themselves, and 
are more likely to in a court of justice than almost 











subsequently, made him a baron and a privy-coun.- 
cillor. He dines with the royal family, accompanies 
the king as his companion, and—the romance ends 
here for the present. 


—+>—_—_—__——_ 
FUN IN A HORSE-CAR. 

Ladies in the habit of carrying their pet pugs when 
they themselves go out, speak slightingly of horse- 
railroad companies that will not allow dogs in their 
cars. But the companies have reasons for their pro- 
hibition. Some newspaper reporter says that there is 
a man in Chicago who declares that such a rule would 


steak and oysters. 
the reporter : 

“Give me two pounds of beefsteak,”’ said an excited 
man, rushing into a corner market, “and a quart of 
solid meat oysters too. It won't do for me to go home 
without ’em, and what’s worse, I’ve got to pay for ’em 
twice!” 

“What's the matter?” inquired the butcher, dump- 
ing a quarter of beef on the block. ‘ 

“I’ve had something done to me the most impu- 
dent way. 
couple of good-looking young ladies hunched them- 
selves apart, and I squeezed myself in between ’em, 


His experience is thus related by 


beefsteak across my knees. You see, I’m a sociable 
man, and I got into conversation with the bright girl 
on my left. 

* And while I was talking to her, a big fat poodle in 
the woman's arms at my right was chewing up my 
beefsteak, and got away with nearly the best part of 
two pounds of sirloin. 

«*That’s a pretty how-d-ye-do!’ I says to the dog’s 
lady, and she says, ‘What, sir?’ 

“L says, ‘Your sneaking pup has eaten up my meat!’ 

“And what do you think she said? ‘Oh merey! Oh 
gracious! It will make poor Oscar sick!’ 





some of them sided with the pilot—the course of the 
raft was changed, and the swift current bore her rap- 
idly towards the burnivg steamboat. 





“Do you suppose I was angry? Well, perhaps I was, 
but T politely said, ‘I hope it will, madam.’ 

“Everybody in the car laughed, and the beautiful 
young lady on my left said it was a shame that 





have saved him from buying double rations of beef. | 


I got into a street-car that was full, but a | 


putting my pail of oysters between my feet, and my | 


anywhere else. <A legal gentleman, while on a visit to 
a Danish colonial magistrate, saw this fact taken ad- 
vantage of in a grimly comical way. 

He was seated by invitation beside the judge on the 
bench, where he could look the witnesses in the face, 
and he noticed that whenever a witness told a palpable 
lie he jumped. 


He asked the reason, and the magistrate, after a cau- 
tion, revealed his secret : 

““My orderly stands behind the witness, and when. 
ever I put my left hand to my ear that indicates that 
the evidence is false, and he runs a pin into him.” 

It is a well-known fact to the many who will recog- 
nize this story, that the “sting of conscience” in this 
material form proved effectual, and that the magistrate, 
who died honored throughout Denmark, in three years 
| turned Alsatia into one of the most orderly and 
law-abiding of communities. He could always get the 
truth.—London Spectator. 





Lady Bloomfield tells an incident of English court- 
life which shows that royalty can enjoy a joke, as well 
as its subjects. She says, “My sister, Lady Normanby, 
was then one of the ladies in waiting, which no doubt 
was the reason of my being admitted so young to court. 


“One day the Queen expressed a desire to hear me 
sing, so in fear and trembling I sang one of Grisi’s fa- 
mous airs, but omitted a shake at the end. The Queen’s 
quick ear immediately detected the omission, and smil- 
ing, Her Majesty said,— 

***Does not your sister shake, Lady Normanby?’ 

“My sister immediately answered, ‘Oh yes, ma’am, 

she is shaking all over.’ 
“The Queen was much amused, and laughed heart- 
ily.” 
| . + 
| A MINISTER onee asked a condemned criminal in a 
Paris jail, ‘‘What kind of a conscience have you?” 
‘*It’s as good as new,” replied the prisoner, ‘“‘for | have 
never used it.” 


| 
SHOOK. 
| 
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For the Companion. 


MY LITTLE COMRADE. 


She’s a dear little friend with bonny brown eyes, 
And bonny brown curly hair,— 

I love her as dearly as she loves me, 
And we are a happy pair! 
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We ramble about in the fragrant woods, 
We take long walks by the sea; 

Up hill and down dale, wherever I go, 
My comrade is always with me. 


She shares in my pleasures, and grieves for my 
pain; 
She’s never impatient nor cross,— 
She patters along on four tiny feet, 
And I call her my brown-eyed ‘Floss!’ 


~~, 
> 





For the Companion. 


TWO CATS. 


It was Saturday afternoon, and Sue was out on 
the sunny veranda teaching Muff, her pet kitten, 
to jump through a hoop. The hoop was wound 
with bright bits of rib- 
bon, and it was a pity, 
when the fiuttering 
winds made such a 
pretty contrast to 
Muff’s white coat, that 
he could not be per- 
suaded to jump, except 
as Sue jumped him. 

Mamma and Will 
were out on the ver- 
anda, too. Mamma 
was sewing, and Will 
was watching Sue. 

Will was fifteen,, al- 
most a man in six- 
year-old Sue’s eyes, 
and he only came home 
one Saturday in four 
from the academy- 
town, twenty miles 
away. Sue was al- 
ways glad when he 
came, for, besides see- 
ing Will, there was 
sure to be jelly-cake 
and plum-sauce for 
tea. 

But Muff would not 
jump, though he would 
catch at the flying ends 
of ribbon as Sue held 
the hoop before him, 
and hang with teeth 
and claws. 

“Tt’s no use, Sue,” 
laughed Will; “Muft 
hasn’t any brains.” 

*He’s got much as 
any cat!” flashed Sue. 





“Not Muff!” Will 
laughed again. “You 


ought to see Sultan. 
Tell you what, mother, 
you'd better let Sue go 
when John drives me over, Monday morning, 
and I'll take her in to see Miss Hepworth’s cat.” 

Away went the hoop trundling down the walk, 
and away went Muff after it. ‘“O mamma! can’t 
1?” cried Sue. 

Mamma smiled. 
any time. 

So, early Monday morning. Sue was dressed in 
her pretty gray suit, with navy-blue ribbons, and 
settled on the back seat of the wagon beside Will; 
and John cracked the whip about the horses’ ears, 
and off they went. 

Miss Hepworth lived all alone in a little white 
house on a shady street, where she sold a few 
pins and needles, and a great many cakes and 
pies and candies and nuts. 

She was a wee little Quaker lady, with soft sil- 
ver-gray hair and eyes, and a plain drab gown, 
who came to the door when John pulled up before 
it, and gave Willa cheery smile and Sue a kiss 
and a chirrupy ‘How does thee do, dear?” and 
then led the way into the little shop, where every - 
thing was as neat and shining as a new pin. 

“She came to see Sultan, Miss Hepworth,” said 
Will, with a twinkle, after he had invested in a 
huge paper of candy which he tucked into Sue’s 
hands. “She’s got a cat at home that won't jump.” 

“Has thee?” smiled Miss Hepworth at Sue; 
‘tand does thee want to see my cat ?” 

“If you please,” said Sue; and Miss Hepworth 
tripped to the door and called, “Sultan!” 

There was a streak along the little passage from 
somewhere, and Sultan stood on the threshold—a 
great yellow cat, looking at his mistress with great 
green, intelligent eyes. 

“Thee may come in,” said Miss Hepworth. 
‘Wipe thy feet.” 

Sultan obeyed, stepping upon the trim little mat 
before the door, and lifting his feet, one after an- 
other, daintily, 


That was as good as a yes 


Will threw Sue a triumphant glance, and Miss 
Hepworth smiled. 

‘Now, be a gentleman, Sultan,” she said; and 
the room, tipping his ear politely to his mistress 
and Sue. 


the butcher’s horse?” asked Miss Hepworth, 
stooping to pat the broad, yellow head. 

Sultan began to limp, walking more and more 
slowly and painfully until at last he fell, rolled 
over on his side, quivered, and then lay limp and 
motionless. 

Sue's eyes were very big and bright. 
isn’t dead!” she cried. 

*“Goosey !” laughed Will. 
waltz, Miss Hepworth ?” 

“Ye-es,” hesitated Miss Hepworth, ‘“‘but thee 
must remember that is not of my teaching. It is 
my roguish nephew’s work,” she said to Sue. 
“Thee may waltz, Sultan.” 

Up rose Sultan again, whirling across the floor. 

Then he tossed a bit of cake from his nose and 
caught it as it fell; he found Miss Hepworth’s 
thimble, which had been tucked into Sue’s pocket ; 
he sat up, and Japped milk from a tiny dipper 
which he held in his paws; he turned somersaults ; 
he sneezed; he went through so many perform- 
ances that Sue would not have been greatly sur- 
prised to hear him speak. 

‘Will he jump ?” asked Will, soberly. 


“Oh, he 


“Won't you let him 








worth. But she held up her yard-stick. “Over, 


Sultan rose upon his hind feet and walked around | Miss Hepworth.” 


“Can thee tell our little friend the sad story of | 


“T think he never tried,” smiled Miss Hep- , 


| Sultan,” she said, and Sultan, atter an instant’s | 
hesitation, bounded over. 
“Now we must go,” said Will. ‘Thank you, | 
Sue drew a long breath. “You couldn't sell 
him, could you ?” she asked, wistfully. 
“T fear thee could not keep him,” said Miss 
Hepworth, patting her cheek. “But thee must 
come again to see him, and thee must not go now | 
| until thee has had a bite to eat.” 
| So Miss Hepworth brought out a little tray with 
| a tumbler of rich milk and a plate of sweet-cakes, | 
| and Sue, when she had said good-by to Will for 
another four weeks, fed herself and Sultan gener- 
ously, before she kissed Miss Hepworth and hugged | 
Sultan and went away. 
When she got home she unwound the hoop. 
“J don’t think it’s any use, mamma,” she said; | 
| **T guess Muff hasn’t any brains. ‘‘But,” and she | 
cuddled the little furry bunch in her arms, “he’s | 
| a good deal the prettiest, aint you, Muffy ?” 
| And Maff said, ““Me-ew!” ApA CARLETON. 


tm 

A LITTLE GIRL at Newport, seeing the willow 
| phaetons for the first time, exclaimed, ‘“‘Why, 
| mamma, every body rides ont in their clothes-bas- 
kets here!” 





| A SMALL Boy was holding his kitty, when she | 

| began to purr. ‘“O, Drammie,” he exclaimed, | 

“kitty’s singing!” ' 
“What is kitty singing ?” 
“Free blind mice, I guess.” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i. 


ANAGRAM. 7 LETTERS. 
My whole is a part of liliaceous plants. 
My 1, 2, 3 is a flat fish. 
My 4, 5, 6 is the same fish. 
My 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 is a singing bird of Persia. 


2. 
TWO WORDS WITHIN. A WORD. 
I dislike 
asters. 
It is not —— certain that he is ——— injured. 
1 


Jo —— —— in calling such a range of mountains a 
2? 





to — —- 


accounts of such dis- 








I saw here and —~— —— face ——— in its beauty. 

He found searching for wild flowers in the ——~ — 
easy and way of passing the time. 

I wondered why the children preferred to be — 
—, but the mystery when I learned its special 
attractions. B. 
3. 


A RHYME OF AUGUST FLOWERS, 

1 (Word), Autumn flower that begins to bloom in 
August in hedgerows and by wild country roadsides. 
2, A flower beloved by the poet Wordsworth. 3, A 
flower that just now 
stands at the front of 
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4 “CLEAR COMFORT.” 


For the Companion. 


SOMETHING ABOUT INSECTS. 
Butterflies and Moths, 

I told you a little last summer about collecting 
butterflies and moths. 

Some of you have caught a few in your hats, 
and have brought them in with broken wings. 

One or two have taken them in nets, have killed 
them with a little help, and mounted them quite 
neatly. 

Somebody else has found a few caterpillars, and 
is watching to see if they will turn into butterflies. 

Early one morning last summer, I found on a 
window-blind a beautiful——what ? 

Its antenne are slender and slightly curved at 
the ends, its body is thick, divided into rings, and 
of an olive-green color, shaded with gray. Its 
wings are of the same colors, veined with bright 
pink, and underneath are orange and gray. 

The same week, somebody brought me another 
insect of about the same size, delicately marked 
and shaded with gray and brown, and wearing 
five orange-colored spots on each side of his back. 

They have something coiled up like a watch- 
spring coming from their mouths, and their an- 
tenne are curved or hooked atthe ends. They 
are hawk-moths. 

I put my insects to sleep with a drop of chloro- 
form, and spread out their wings. 

The next week somebody brought me a large 
caterpillar, about three inches long, of a strange 
purplish-green color with white spots, and some- 
thing that looked like an eye on the end of his 
back. 

I had seen caterpillars like him before, and knew 
that they fed on grape and woodbine leaves, and 








went into the earth for the winter. 
I put him into a large box with a flower-pot of 
| earth, and gave him some grape-leaves to eat. 


For a week he did not change at all, except that | 
he grew a little smaller; but one day, when I went | 
to look at him, I saw that he had split his skin | 
down the middle of his back, and crawled out of | 
it. There it lay, a little crumpled heap, with the | 
shape of the head and feet quite perfect. 

The caterpillar had not gone into the earth to | 
shed it, but lay on top of the flower-pot, covered | 
with a brown skin that was soft at first, but hard- 
ened as the days went on. 

His shape had changed, too, for he had grown 
shorter and was pointed at one end. 

The next weck I found another caterpillar, al- 
most, but not quite, like him. I fed him on wood- 
bine-leaves, and the very next day he shed his skin 
and became a chrysalis, smaller than the first, but 
of the same color. 

He seems quite dead, but the other moves if he 
is touched. > 

I waited for the next summer, when two hawk- 
moths, like those that I had last year, or nearly 
enough like them to show that they belonged to 
the same family, crawled out of the brown cases, 
to fall fast asleep after they had had their drop 
of chloroform. 

If you watch your grape-vines and woodbine, 
you will find some caterpillars like them. 

One day I found a long, brown, furry caterpillar 
on a large-leaved plant by the side of a country 
road. z 

I brought him home, with some of the leaves on 
which he was feeding, and ina day or two he spun 





a cocvon in the corner of his box. 


He is called the salt-marsh caterpillar, and by- 
and-by will be a white moth with a yellow body 
and black spots on his wings. 


Bright - colored caterpillars sometimes change 





into dull butterflies and moths, and dull caterpil- 
lars into bright ones. Cc. M. H. 








fashion and sentiment. 
4, High and slim. 5, 
Flower that produces a 
commercial product. 6, 
Plant whose leaf resem- 
bles a shield, and its 
flower an empty helmet. 
7, Flower that opens at 
eight o’clock and shuts 
at two. 8, Not great. 9, 
The color that impresses 
a traveller in Rome by 
its frequent appearance. 
10, Plant of several vari- 
eties, one of which has 
been much used by phy- 
sicians who employ only 
vegetable remedies. 11, 
Flower so named for a 
fancied resemblance to a 
dolphin. 12, Color often 
associated with — senti- 
ment. 13, A weed that 
is said to be very grate- 
ful to toads. 14, Old- 
fashioned medicinal 
herb, so named for some 
supposed deathless qual- 
ity. 15, A climber whose 
fruit resembles a bottle. 
And. 16, “We may call 
it herb o’ grace for Sun- 
days.” 17, Unusually 
excellent. 18, A most 
beautiful flower named 
for a Greek naiad. And, 
1%, An aromatic, pun- 
gent plant. 20, A shrub. 
21, Sweet perfumes, 22 








To decorate, 23, The 
month of insects. 24, 
Highly cultivated and 
delightful places, — 25, 


Low-lying, damp lands. 
And. 26, Highways. 
CONN. 
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Read Across. Follow 
the initials of the left 

hand, then of the right, according to the numbers, and 
find the name by which a foreigner’s gift to America, 
for the increase and diffusion of knowledge, is known. 
It was established by Congress Aug. 10th, 1846, 

1, Ancient stone coffins. 

2, A great field where the Greeks defeated the Per- 
sians. 

3, The original family name of the Indian tribes com- 
posing the Five Nations. 

4, An artificial movable eminence used in ancient 
war to transport troops and baggage. 

5, The supposed father of the Virgin Mary. 

6, Abbreviation of a religious title. 

7, One of the Sandwich Islands. 

8, Nothing. 

9, Answer to the question—In what place were once 
found great treasures of silver ore? 

10, A commercial town on the Pacific coast. 

11, The art of conducting vessels from one place to 
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another. E. L. EB. 
Conundrums. 
When is a dog nota dog? When heis a baker (bay 
cur.) 


Why is the letter X like a man in state’s prison? 
It is not in good company. Daisy, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. New found land. 


2 TRUE 
3. MinSter, carEful, 8 H o Ww 
FlaXman, morTals, conI- GLEE 
fer, palling, simTous, GAL A 
parSley.—SExTILIs. Z t 4 : 
4. Author—Mrs. G. R. ATox 
Alden; nom - de - plume, SNA e 
“Pansy.” Works—Mary LATE 
Burton, Abroad; A New AMI 
Graft on the Family ‘Tree; RACE 
Ruth Erskine’s Crosses; ACHE 
The Man of the House; ABLE 
Miss Priscilla @unter and oBED 
My Daughter Susan; What HILL 
She Said; TheChautauqua HIRE 
Girls at Home. HALE 
5. Never—hunt, Leigh HAIR 
Hunt, Helen Hunt, Hol- NEED 
man Hunt, William Hunt— IDEA 
trouble = NEVER HUNT sT EW ’ 
TROUBLE. REND 


6. Zigzug — The Atlantic 


- . 
18, Edisto. Cable Landed. 


6, Margaret. 
10, Barlow. 
2, Adela. 
14, Robert. 
4, Gambetta, 


7711 sposed--EMBARGO, 
8, Orcstes. 


Revcrsed—O GRAB ME, 
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om is sent to subseribers until an expil- 

ceived by the Publishers tor its discon- 
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his paper stopped. All arrear 3 must be paid, 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 
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TREATMENT OF CONSUMPTION, 

The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal has pub- | 
lished a valuable series of papers on consumption in | 
New England, written by Dr. Hurd, of Newburyport. 
We uive some of its leading points. 

Consumption can be cured in its first stages, 7. e., be- 
fore 


ulceration has much progressed. Such cures 


have been due mainly to avoidance of the causes—lack 


of nourishing food, contined air, ete. | 


Hereditary consumption, and that which has resulted 


from debilitating habits in the parents, are the least 
curable. Our spring months—from their excessive | 
moisture-—are the werst in the year for all lung com- 


plaints. 

Various localities are recommended as health resorts, 
but those are best which enable the patient to spend | 
him a good | 
Such 
air of elevated re- 


the most time in the open air, and insure 


appetite for an abundance of nourishing food. 


conditions are found in the bracing 


gions. But as these regions are cold, a patient should 


not be sent there who has not a fair amount of physi- | 
cal resistance, nor those beyond the 
of the For these, mild climates are prefera- | 
ble. | 

It is, 


send from home one 


who are firat stage 


disease. 


however, very seldom that it does any good to 


in whom the disease ia fixed. For 
persons of limited means, the most that can be advised 


ix, to remove from the city to the country, or to change 


from in-door to out-door occupations. 
“When patients have vigorous appetites and gain in 
the 


A vigorous appetite 


flesh and strength, most favorable conditions are 


secured. and digestion is worth | 


| 


the | 


more than are all the expectorants, and antiseptics, and 
Acting 


most skilful physicians avoid cough medicines and es- 


germicides in the world. on this principle, 


pecially opiates.” | 


Dr. Hurd advises plenty of meat, raw or cooked; 
eggs; milk, the more, the better; oysters, with bread 
and other farinuceous foods and fruits; cod liver oil, 
when the stomach will bear it; cream; some of the 
malt extracts; and some alcoholic stimulant (taken 
moderately), to keep digestion at a high mark. 

He further insists on the necessity of suitable exer 


cise, hopefulness, the avoidance of debilitating passions, 


friction of the surface and sponging the body. 
-—+> 
SAVED BY DEATH. 
The corps of locomotive-engineers is affluent in he- 
In the 
ries of peace shall be, indeed, 





when the victo 
of 


” 


roic men. good time coming, 


as renowned as those 


war, some simple decoration, such as the “ron Cross 


with which Germany adorns her bravest sons, shall be 
to the 


The other day ’ 


seen clinging breast of scores of these grimy 


men, the express-train was running at 
an hour from Summerville to Charleston, 
A misplaced switch turned the 
track to 
freight ears. 
The 
inevitable. 


forty miles 


8. ©. train from the 


main a siding, whereon stood two loaded 
} 
J. 8. Smith, saw that a collision was 
knew that the shock would kill bim if 
he did not instantly jump from his cab. But he stood 
at his post, though to remain was to enter the jaws of 
death. With one hand he pulled back the lever that 
reversed the engine, and with the other hand turned 
the valve which let on the air-brakes. 
The 
into a hundred pieces. 


engineer, 


engine struck the loaded car and was broken 
Under the iron wreck the en- 
gineer’s body was found, a bar of steel. 


not one passenger was in 


cut in two by 
But he had saved his train; 
jured. 

Some day, when the teachings of that heroic, meek, 
humble spirit, 
worked the 


patient, who gave His life for men, have 


regeneration of earth, it will be realized 
that the common daily tasks open up a heroic career. 
Then it will be 


seen 


that those who wear the laurel- 
wreath are not the only victors. 
> 
SENTENCED. 
gad 


other 


There 
court-room the 


was a Witnessed in a Wisconsin 


A 


stood up to be 


scene 
day. manacled young man, 
As 
moth 
When the sentence 
state life, he shuddered 
fell to the ground, at the thought of the 
living death awaiting him. 

The youth was nota “rough; 
even call him a “bad one.” 


convicted of murder, sentenced. 
the kind-hearted judge referred to the sorrowing 
er, the prisoner wept like a child. 
was pronounced, prison for 
and almost 


” 


the police did not 


| his future course. 
| he did without. 


He was a smart boy, but | 


He did not murder his victim 
in cold blood, but when drunk with whiskey and mad 
dened by losses at the gaming-table. 

There are scores of smart boys who are beginning 
the terrible where waits the entombing cell or 
the gibbet of death. If they would gaze on the heart- 
broken mother, or listen to the clank of the youth’s | 
manacles as he shudders at his sentence, they might 
realize that they are going, as he went, to destruc- 
tion. ‘The man never lived who beat whiskey and the 
faro-bank, and continued their slave. 


he drank and gambled. 


end, 
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A BARE-FOOTED GROOM, | 
There is a sheep-farmer in West Virginia whose ca- | 
reer illustrates the results of shrewdness, perseverance | 
and freedom from debt. His story is told by a Vir- | 
ginian editor, who says that about twenty years ago a 
young fellow named Johnson, in the wilds of the Cheat 
Mountains in West Virginia, made up his mind to be 
married. 
“But have e 
friends. 
“I have my hands. A man was given hands—one to 
scratch for himself, the other for his wife,”’ he said. 
On the day of the wedding Johnson appeared in a 
w hole coat and trousers, but bare-footed. 
‘This is hardly decent,’ said the clergyman. 
will lend you a pair of shoes.’ 
“No,” said Johnson; ‘when I can buy shoes, I will 
wear them—not before.” 
And he stood up to be married without any thought 
of his feet. ‘The same sturdy conduct showed itself in 
What he had not money to pay for 


you not a penny,” remonstrated bis | 


“y 


He hired himself to a farmer for a year’s work. 


| With the money he saved he bought a couple of acres 


of timber-land and a pair of sheep, built himself a 
hut and went to work on his ground. 

His sheep increased. As time flew by he bought 
more; then he sold off the cheaper kinds and invested 
in Southdown and French Merino. 

His neighbors tried by turns raising cattle, horses, 
or gave their attention to experimental farming. 

Johnson having once found that sheep-raising in his 
district brought a handsome profit, stuck to it. 

He had that shrewdness in seeing the best way, and 
that dogged persistence in following it, which are the 
surest elements of success. 

Stock-buyers from the 
Johnson’s fleeces were 
sweetest on the Cheat. 

He never allowed their reputation to fail—the end of 
which course is, the man who married barefooted is 
now worth a large property. 


the finest and his mutton the 


a 


“SIT BY ME.” 
A swearing, drinking miner, who boasted that he be- 


| lieved neither in God nor man, was once imprisoned in 


a mine by coal that had caved in. In a moment his 
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atheism left him, and he began to call upon God to de- | 


liver him. A Christian companion, who had been im- 
prisoned along with him, once interrupted Bradlaugh, 
while delivering an atheistical harangue, to tell this 
story. “So you see, Mr. Brad/aw,’’ said the miner, as 
he sat down, “‘there’s naething like a big chunk of coal 
for knocking the infidelity out of a man’s head.” The 


| anecdote may appropriately introduce another which 


illustrates how thoroughly events may knock an opin- 


| ion or a prejudice out of a man’s head: 


Capt. W-——, of the United States navy, went into 
the late war an opponent of abolitionists and with a 
dislike for “niggers.’”’ He served in the Gulf and up 
the Mississippi, and came home to New England on a 
furlough with his feeling towards negroes, and his 
views of domestic slavery, greatly changed. 

One day, he was riding in a Boston etreet-car, when 
a colored soldier entered it. As the soldier attempted 
to seat himself, he was repulsed by a white man, who 


| rudely shouted,— 


“You can’t sit here! 
oe” 

Capt. W——, in his naval uniform, rose from a seat 

at the upper end of the car, and called out, “Come 

here, my good fellow! I have fought side by side with 


I am not willing to ride with 


| people of your color, and glad enough I then was to 


have them by my side. Come and sit by me.” 


+> 


FOOLISH, 

Voyages from the United States to Great Britain in 
very small boats have become quite common. With 
the probable intention of surpassing the foolhardiness 
of these, an American sailed some time ago, from San 
Francisco for Australia, his craft being an ordinary 
ship’s boat. His long journey was eventful. 


He says that sharks annoyed him greatly, dozens of 
them following in his wake, eyeing him askance and 
often approaching so close upon him that be was 
obliged to fight them with his boat-hook. Sleep be- 
came impossible from this cause, and an expedient was 
hit upon by the lonely mariner. 

He made an effigy of portions of his clothes hung on 
the boat-hook, and this kept the sharks at a distance. 

During a gale his boat was upset and he was thrown 
into the sea, with all his equipments. He managed, 
however, to right ber and save a few of his provisions. 
A sword-tish next attacked him, causing his boat to 
leak badly, when he was still fourteen hundred miles 
from his desired haven. 

Without rudder or food, he managed to exist upon 
sea-birds that gladly found rest for their weary wings 
by alighting on the boat. 

At last, when in a pitiable condition, he was picked 
up by a schooner and landed at Maryborough. 





Nothing is gained either by science or humanity in 
They are thoroughly foolhardy, 
and the only explanation of them is an irrepressible 


spirit of adventure in the persons who undertake them. 


voyages of this sort. 


a 


UNWILLING TO ACCUSE, 





An old negress tried hard to heed the old motto “ De 


mortuis nil nisi bonum’’—Say nething but good of the 


dead—in speaking about a neighbor. It shows how 
one can avoid making a direct statement, and yet actu- 
ally make it by implication. The Arkansas Trar- 
eller says that a gentleman stopped at the old negress’s 
cabin and talked with her concerning the prospects of 
her crop. 

“T did hab fo’ or five fine hogs,” she said, 
dwindled down till I aint got but one now.” 

“Did somebody steal them?” 

“T neber talks "bout my neighbors, an’ 
ter say what became of de shoats. 
chief, I doesn’t.” 

“Did the hogs die?” 

“Da muster died; but yer aint agwine ter git me ter 
say nuthin’ agin my neighbors. De man what libed 
up dar is dead now, and I aint agwine ter say nuthin’ 
agin him. De hogs disappeared away from heah while 
dat man was libin’; but I aint agwinter say nutin’ agin 
him.” 

“Do you think that he took them?” 

“Mister, dat man’s dead, and I doan wanter say 
nutin’ agin him; but, lemme tell yer, while dat man 
war | ’ he was a powerful stumbling-block ter 
hogs. 


“but da’s 


I doan like 
I neber makes mis- 
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Michigan Central Railroad, and mailed free upon appli- 

cation to O. W. Ruggles, at Chicago, is quite interesting, 

und worthy of perusal by all. 
| just come out. 


ent daily record of marvellous cures and immense sales, 





A Seasonable Publication, 


The little book on “Mackinac Island,” issued by the | 


The second edition has 
[Adv- 


————_q___— 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla never before equalled its pres- 


——_q——_—_—— 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla will heal those unsightly 
bunches in the neck without breaking the skin. [Adv. 
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DR. TOWNSEND'S REMEDY 
HAY FEVER, ASTHMA AND CATARRH. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Sept. 24, 1881. 
“IT believe it will be sure in ninety cases in a hundred.” 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., Oct. 17, 1882. 
“Tam happy to say that your remedy _ served me a 
second season fully as well as the last year.” 
Pamphlets with Mr. Beecher’s full adil and other 
testimonials furnished on application, 
Pr 1 only by 
Dr. Mi M. TOW END, Frostburg, Md, 
Price, 0 ce’ nts and $1.50 per bottle. 
For sale by Smith, Doolittle & Smith, Geo. C. Good- 
win & Co., Boston, and the drug trade generally. 














Fast Potato Digging ! 


The Monarch Lightning Potato Digger 


Saves its cost yearly, FIVE 
TIMES OVER, to every 
tarmer. Guaranteed to 
Dig Six Hundred Bush- 
els a Day! 













Write Postal Card for Free Illustrated Cir 
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Monarch Manufacturing Co., 163 Randolph St, Chicago, Ill 
THE BEST HOMES 


For 10 Million People are in 
MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, MONTANA, 


WASHINGTON AND OREGON, 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


which traverses the Great Wheat-raising Belt a 
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| TIME CONQUERED 


BY 


“REX MAGNUS” 


The Humiston Food Preservative. 


It preserves meats, fish, oysters, milk, cream. eggs, 
and other food products in all their freshness, purity 
and sweetness, in all seasons and climates. 


A Trial will Prove It. 

This preparation is not to be classed with those failures 
which have preceded it. Scientific men like Prof. Samuel 
W. Johnson, of Yale College, and others, have tested it 
thoroughly and give it their most he arty endorsement. 
Ata slight expense you can satisfy yourself by actual 
trial that it will do all that is claimed for it. 


How to Get It. 

You do not have to buy a county right, nor ry ! re- 
cipe. We sell neither the one nor the other. All drug- 
gists and grocers keep it, or we will send you sample 
packages of any brand desired, prepaid by mail or ex- 
press as we prefer. Name your express office. 

It is Safe, Sem Tasteless, Harmless. 

REX MAGNUS is composed of simple and harmless an- 
tiseptics,and the directions for its use are so plain that 
a child can follow them. It does riot in the slightest de- 
gree affect the taste or appearance of the food, and it 
contains no injurious substances. 

Within the Reach of All. 
But a small quantity of the preservative is required for 











each pound of foo Meats, fish, butter, &c., can be 
saved at a cost not exce eding acenta pound. 
“Viandine” for meats, poultry, &c., 50 cts. per Ib. 









“Ocean Wave” for oysters, lobst 
for cream, $1.00. “Snow-Flake” for milk, butter, &c., 5 
cts. “Queen” for eggs, $1.00. “Aqua-Vitae” for fluid 
extracts, &c., $1.00. “Anti-Ferment,” “Anti-Fly,” and 
“Anti-Mold,” 50 cts. per Ib. each. Put up in 1 Ib. and 5 
Ib. cans, and in 25 1b, boxes. Mention this paper. 


THE HUMISTON FOOD PRESERVING CO., 


72 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


rs, &e.., s. “Pearl” 

















America, 

THE LAND OF No. 1 HARD WHEAT. 
MILLION ACRES of the besf agricultural, min- 
eral, forest and grazing lands now open for settle- 


m 
20 “Million acres of railroad land for sale at $2.60 to | 
t per acre, on five years’ time if desired. 
20 Million acres of Government lands open to set- 
tlers FREE, 


For a oo pamphlets address and mention the 


COMPANIO 
HAS. B. LAMBORN 


* 
Land Cc  — N. P. R. R., St. Paul, Minn. 
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OTHE GREAT SKIN CURES 


Beautify the Skin. 












and Blood of Itching, Scaly, 
Pimply, Scrofulous. Inherited 
and Contagious Humors, 
Blood Poisons, Ulcers, Ab- 
r seesses, and Infantile Skin 
Tortures, the CUTICURA REM- 
EDIES are infallible. CuTI- 
CURA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier, expels disease 
germs from the blood and per- 
spiration, and thus removes 
the cause. CUTICURA, the 
great Skin Cure, selene allays Itehing and Inflamma- 
tion, clears the Skin and Se alp, heals Uleers and Sores 
restores the Complexion. CUTICURA SOAP, an exqui 
Skin Beautifier, is indispensable in treating skin disea: 
and for rough, chapped, or greasy skin, blackheads, 
blotches, and baby humors, CUTICURA REMEDIES are 
the only infallible blood purifiers and skin beautifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 25 cents; 
Resolvent, $1. 


POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Purify the Blood. 
| 
To cleanse the Skin. Scalp | 








A Medicine fora Woman. Invented by a Woman. 
Prepared by a Woman. 
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| -? E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 
Is a Remedy 


For all those Complaints and Weaknesses so 
common to our best population. 


IT IS A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 

te It revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and —— on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and early summer time. 

t@” Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. 23 

Itis a blessing to overworked women, and has won 
| such a name and fame among scientists, pharmacists and 
the people, that its sales are unprecedented. 

2" ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. 23 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach, 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, = reight and 
| backache, is often permanently cured by its u 

t will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the system. 

For tlie cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is prepared at and Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also in the form — lozenges, on re- 
ceipt of price, $l per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham free- 
ly answers allletters of inquiry. se nd for pamphlet. 
Enclose stamp. Address as above. AMention this paper. 
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No feny should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousness 
and jonphditg of the liver. 25 cents per box. 


| _ ers Sold by all I Druggists. 2 





For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
| liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
| MORSE BROS.,, Proprietors, Canton, Masa, 








